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Lutuer has left more of his impress on the German nation, than 
any other one man has left on any nation. Hear a literary gentleman, 
Protestant or Catholic, at this day talk of Luther in his own land ; 
and so intense and glowing is the enthusiasm with which they men- 
tion his name, and so fresh and hearty the feeling they manifest, that 
you would think they must have seen him and talked with him but 
yesterday. Any one who has visited France, cannot fail to see at 
once the pride and home-feeling with which the memory of Napoleon 
is cherished by the French. A man will say to you, “ Here I saw the 
Emperor,” as if he had stood on the spot but a few minutes before, 
So every spot where Luther stood, which can be identified, is still 
cherished by the Germans; and when they tell you that Luther stood 
here, though it were three centuries ago, they speak with such fond- 
ness of feeling and an eye so glistening, that you almost start as if the 
Reformer were actually there now. Riding once from Potzdam to 
Halle, I stopped for a few moments at a small hamlet by the roadside, 
and inquired of a peasant there the name of the place. ‘ Luther’s 
Brunnen,” [Luther’s Well,] replied he, promptly and with a brighten- 
ing eye. ‘“ Why has it that name?” continued I. With a face full 
of feeling and eyes glowing with pride, he answered, ‘“ Luther once 
drank here.” This is but a specimen of what you meet everywhere 
in Germany. The cause of this national enthusiasm we trust the 
reader will be at no loss to discover, if he follow us patiently through 
the developments of this article. 





* Reprinted from The American Biblical Repository, No. 54. 
N. S. VOL, VIII. 3.R 
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On the most superficial glance at the writings of Luther, we are 
struck with astonishment at their number and variety, as well as their 
eloquence and power. Almost all subjects are embraced in them— 
theology, history, politics, education, literature, fables, poetry, music ; 
he seems in all nearly equally at home ; and on every topic his views 
are original, and sketched with a masterly hand. He led a life of 
almost as great public activity as Napoleon; his public influence, 
cares, and responsibilities were little, if any, less than those of the 
great emperor ; and he had no facilities, such as Napoleon had, for 
commanding the services of others. His correspondence alone seems 
enough to take more than the entire time of one strong man. In 
June, 1529, writing to one of his friends, he says: ‘ The letters pour 
in upon me every day up to my neck; my table, benches, stools, 
writing-desk, window-seats, trunks, the floor itself is covered with 
them.” 

From 1517 to 1526, the first ten years of the Reformation, the 
number of his publications was three hundred; from 1527 to 1536, 
the second decade, the number was 232; and from 1537 to 1546, the 
year of his death, the number was 183. His first book was published 
in November, 1517, and he died in February, 1546, an interval of 
twenty-nine years and four months. In this time he published seven 
hundred and fifteen volumes, an average of more than twenty-five a 
year, or one a fortnight for every fortnight of his public life. He did 
not go through the manual labour of all this writing, it is true, for many 
of his published works were taken down from his lips by his friends ; 
and it is also true, that several of the volumes were small enough in 
size to be denominated pamphlets ; but many of them, also, are large 
and elaborate treatises. In the circumstances in which he wrote, his 
translation of the Bible alone would have been a gigantic task, even if 
he had had his lifetime to devote to it. 

He continued his labours to the very last. The six weeks immediately 
preceding his death, he issued thirty-one publications from the press, 
an average of more than five a week. He did not enjoy uninterrupted 
health, nor was he free from the family cares and accidents which 
interrupt the labours of other men. For example, in one letter he 
says, ‘‘ My home has become a hospital ; Hannah is dangerously sick, 
Katey is near her confinement, and little Johnny is teething very hard.” 
In another, ‘* The plague has broken out here; Sebald’s wife is dead, 
and I have taken their four children into my house.” Again: ‘‘ I am 
without help, for the kitchen-girl was so full of all mischief, that I 
was obliged to send her away.” His own health often broke down 
under his labours. Says he in one letter, “I have such constant 
pains in my head, I can neither read nor write.” In another, “ I have 
taken such a cold that I cannot speak a loud word; I can do nothing 
but cough.” In another, “I am suffering with dizziness and pains 
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in my head and breast, and a constant eough. My brain is often 
worn out.” Nor was he at ease in his circumstances, and able always 
to command the help which his family needed. His salary was small, 
he derived no income from his books, and he was often himself the 
nurse of his wife and children. All the family cares, anxieties, and 
hinderances to study, which come upon our poorest ministers in these 
days, Luther felt to the utmost, as any one may see who peruses his 
voluminous correspondence. It was not, then, because he was well 
taken care of, and had little to do for himself and family, that he 
found time to do so much for the public. No wonder he sometimes 
in his old age uttered such complaints as the following, which are 
found in a letter to a friend: ‘‘ Old, worn out, weary, spiritless, and 
now blind of one eye, I long for a little rest and quiet—and yet I 
must still write, and preach, and work, and endure, as if I had never 
written, or preached, or worked, or endured. I am weary of the 
world, and it is time the world were weary of me. The parting will 
be easy, like that of a traveller leaving his inn. I pray only that God 
may be kind to me in my last hour.” ‘If the great pains and labour 
I undergo were not endured for the sake of Him who died for me, all 
the money the world can offer were not enough to induce me to write 
a single book or translate the Bible. I desire not to be rewarded by 
the world for my work; the world is too, too poor and mean to give 
me satisfaction. This world by itself, what is it? The decalogue 
reversed, a witch’s prayer, the devil’s picture.” The above extracts 
are not selected,—they are just taken at hazard from Luther’s letters ; 
a hundred others of similar import may there be found ; and the object 
of quoting these is simply to show, that when God called Luther to 
the mighty work which he accomplished, he did not give him leisure 
for it by exempting him from the little every-day ills and vexations of 
life. Had he not learned to bear these magnanimously and cheerfully, 
and to perform every little duty in its place as well as every great one, 
he could never have been God’s instrument to accomplish the Reform- 
ation. With all his public labours and responsibilities, Luther as a 
neighbour was uniformly pleasant and accommodating; as a com- 
panion and friend, cheerful, generous, and lively; as a husband and 
father, affectionate, provident, and faithful. 

The writings of Luther, as is well known and has been often 
repeated, have created the language and literature of modern Germany. 
Considering the circumstances in which he was placed and the object 
which he had in view, though we may justly find fault with many 
paragraphs he has written, yet, taking his treatises as a whole, few of 
them have ever been surpassed, and some of them have never been 
equalled. Luther was the author of modern church-music and psal- 
mody as distinguished from the ancient chants. He was the first to 
appreciate the essential importance of an extended and well-sustained 
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system of common school education for the instruction of all the 
people ; and his eloquent and thrilling appeals to the German nation 
on this subject, find nothing to excel them among the educators of 
modern times. As a whole, his sermons, his commentaries, his popular 
addresses, his controversial treatises, his hymns, his music, his fables, 
his letters, are all of a high order of excellence. 

The German style of Luther is wonderfully idiomatic, pointed, 
piercing, and full of speaking pictures. There is no mark of labour 
in it; it is visibly a mighty mind and a great heart overflowing like 
Niagara. His sentences are like full charges of canister-shot : they 
hit in all directions, they hit everywhere, and they hit all the time. 
It is in his native German, the German of his own creation, that his 
full power is seen, and never out of it. 

As a revolutionary orator, Luther was irresistible. So much cool- 
ness and so much fire, so much self-possession and so much excitability, 
so much logical power and so much exuberance of fancy, so much good 
sense and such ready wit, with such advantages of person and voice, 
have seldom, if ever, been found united in one individual. Conceive 
of the steady, flaming, religious fervour of George Whitefield, united 
with the perspicuity to seize, and the genius to reproduce, every phase 
and fleeting form of human character,—the skill to touch, by the right 
word and the right metaphor, in exactly the right place, every chord 
of popular emotion,—which characterise Shakspeare ; all this set off 
by a muscular frame of fine proportion and manly strength, a fair, 
glowing face, which portrayed every sentiment before it was uttered,— 
a large, clear blue eye, that radiated his very soul (and such a soul !)— 
a voice powerful as thunder and musical as an organ—and you have 
some idea of what Luther was as a public speaker. Such was the 
power and flexibility of his voice, that even in his old age, he sang the 
alto to the delight of all who heard him. 

In the revival of the papal controversy at the present day,—in the 
revival of the domineering and blasphemous claims of the mother of 
harlots and abominations of the earth, no treatises can be found better 
adapted to meet the exigencies of the times, to repel and annihilate 
the groundless and arrogant pretensions of high-church bigotry, than 
the writings of Luther. But as our estimate of Luther may easily be 
set down as extravagant and exaggerated, as braggart Popery and 
puling Puseyism are now equally interested to depreciate him ; and as 
some so-called Protestant writers, such as Hallam, who knew nothing 
of him, have spoken meanly concerning him, it may be well here to 
confirm our own views by introducing the testimony of Roman Catholic 
writers of the highest standing, the declared foes of the Reforma- 
tion, but yet men who had made themselves acquainted with Luther 
and his writings, and were capable of appreciating them. We will 
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select two Catholic writers of a past age, and two of our own time. 
Of the former, that violent enemy of Protestantism, the French Jesuit 
Maimbourg (born 1610,) and the ecclesiastical historian Varillas (born 
1624 ;) and of the latter, Frederick von Schlegel, professor in the 
University of Vienna, and at present one of the leading literary men in 
Germany ; and J. M. V. Audin, an able, active, and most zealous papal 
ecclesiastic, now living in France, shall be my authorities. All these 
writers speak in terms of strongest reprehension of Luther as the 
author of the Reformation, all eulogise the papal church as the only 
true church of God on earth, all lament the influence of Luther as the 
sorest calamity that ever befel it; but they know something of the 
man, and attempt to show what he was. 

Says Maimbourg: ‘‘ He possessed a quick and penetrating genius, 
he was indefatigable in his studies, and frequently so absorbed in 
them.as to abstain from meat whole days together. He acquired great 
knowledge of the languages and the Fathers. He was remarkably 
strong and healthy, and of a sanguine bilious temperament. His eyes 
were piercing and full of fire. His voice sweet and vehement, when 
once fairly raised. He had a stern countenance; and though most 
intrepid and high-spirited, he could assume the appearance of modesty 
and humility whenever he pleased, which, however, was not very often 
the case.” ‘* He was always reckoned to live sufficiently blameless 
while he remained in the monastery, and till he absolutely ruined all 
his good qualities by his heresies.” * 

“* This Augustine monk,” says Varillas, ‘“ united in his single per- 
son all the good and all the bad qualities of the heresiarchs of his time. 
To the robustness, health, and industry of a German, nature here 
seems to have added the spirit and vivacity of an Italian. Nobody 
exceeded him in philosophy and scholastic theology, nobody equalled 
him in the art of speaking. He was a most perfect master of elo- 
quence. He had completely discovered where lay the strength or the 
weakness of the human mind; and accordingly he knew how to render 
his attacks successful. However various or discordant might be the 
passions of his audience, he could manage them to his own purpose ; 
for he perfectly saw the ground on which he stood; and even if the 
subject were too difficult for much argument, he carried his point by 
popular illustration and the use of figures. In ordinary conversation, 
he displayed the same power over the affections which he had so often 
demonstrated in the professor's chair and in the pulpit.” 

**No man, either of his own time or since, spoke or wrote the 
German language or understood its niceties better than Luther. Often, 
when he had made his first impressions by bold strokes of eloquence, 





* Maimbourg, Hist. du Lutheranisme, Paris, 1680. 
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or by a bewitching pleasantry of conversation, he completed his 
triumphs by the elegance of his German style.”* 

Both the above quotations, and some others of like import, are given 
by Milner in his Church History, Cent. XVI. Ch. II. 

F. von Schlegel: ‘‘ There was one instrument by which the influx of 
barbarism was opposed, and one treasure which made up for what had 
been lost ; I mean the German (Luther’s) translation of the Bible. It 
is well known to you that all true philologists regard this as the 
standard and model of classical expression in the High German lan- 
guage ; and that not only Klopstock, but other writers of high rank, 
have fashioned their style, and selected their phrases according to this 
version. 

** We owe to him (Luther) the highest gratitude for placing in our 
hands this most noble and manly model of German expressions. Even 
in his own writings he displays a most original eloquence, surpassed by 
few names that occur in the whole history of literature. He had, 
indeed, all those properties which render a man fit to be a revolu- 
tionary orator. This revolutionary eloquence is manifest, not only in 
his half political and business writings, such as the Address to the 
Nobility of the German Nation, but in all the works which he has 
left behind him. In almost the whole of them we perceive the marks 
of mighty internal conflict. Two worlds appear to be contending for 
mastery over the mighty soul of this man so favoured by God and 
nature. 

** As to the intellectual power and greatness of Luther, abstracted 
from all consideration of the uses to which he applied them, I think 
there are few, even of his own disciples, who appreciate him highly 
enough. His coadjutors were mostly mere scholars, indolent and 
enlightened men of the common order. It was upon him and his soul 
that the fate of Europe depended. He was the man of his age and his 
nation.”’+ 

The same writer speaks to the same effect in his Philosophy of 
History, vol. ii. pp. 204, 205. Am. edition. 

J. M. V. Audin : “ The poetic soul finds in this translation (Luther’s 
Bible) evidences of genius, and expressions as natural, beautiful, and 
melodious, as in the original languages. Luther’s translation some- 
times renders the primitive phrases with touching simplicity, invests 
itself with sublimity and magnificence, and receives all the modifica- 
tions which he wishes to impart to it. It is simple in the recital of 
the patriarchs, glowing in the predictions of the prophets, familiar in 
the gospels, and colloquial in the epistles of St. Peter and St. Paul. 





* Varillas, Hist. de Révolutions arrivées en Europe en Matiére de Religion. Paris, 
1686—1689. 


t Schlegel’s History of Literature, pp. 349,350. American edition. 
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The imagery of the original is rendered with undeviating fidelity ; the 
translation occasionally approaches the text. Add to this the odour of 
antiquity which the dialect used by Luther exhaled, and which is as 
pleasing as the peculiar tint that is found in the engravings of the old 
German masters. We must not, then, be astonished at the enthusiasm 
which Saxony felt at the appearance of Luther’s version. Both Catho- 
lics and Protestants regarded it as an honour done to their ancient 
idiom.” 

‘Luther holds a high and glorious place in German literature.” 
‘* He became neither vain nor rich by his writings.” ‘‘ Luther was the 
great preacher of the Reformation. He possessed almost all the quali- 
ties of an orator; an exhaustless store of thought, an imagination as 
ready to receive as to convey its impressions, and an inconceivable 
fluency and suppleness of style. His voice was clear and sonorous, his 
eye beaming with fire, his head was of the antique cast, his hands were 
beautiful, and his gesture graceful and abounding.” “ He was at 
once Rabelais and Fontaine—with the droll humour of the one, and 
the polished elegance of the other.” 

** When he has to judge a prevaricating majesty, at least in his eyes, 
then his eloquence is splendid. We may apply to his, as Addison has 
done to Milton, the words of the poet: ‘Cedite Graii.’? Then is 
enacted a drama in which the Christian believes he is a spectator of 
the judgment of the dead. There is the Judge with the fiery eye, 
holding the Bible with one hand, and in the other the pen which is to 
record the sentence. The crowned culprit appears in all the pomp of 
his royal insignia, of which Luther strips him one by one; first taking 
the crown, then the robe, then the sceptre, and at length the sword of 
justice. Of the monarch nothing now remains but a body of clay, 
which has sinned, and all whose iniquities, even to the most secret 
thoughts, Luther holds up to the public view. The earthly monarch 
conceals his face, but he is forced to drink the chalice even to the 
dregs. He cries out for mercy, but Luther stirs the wormwood. He 
is forced to dissolve the delusion, otherwise you would be fascinated.” 
** Never before was the human mind more prolific.” 

** Luther wrote always under the influence of excited feeling, and he 
consequently gave to his writings the fire and vigour of his own 
thoughts. He had no anxiety or care for human eyes; he had not to 
rub his forehead to conjure up ideas, or give his brain repose. His 
pen could hardly follow the torrent of his ideas. In his manuscripts 
we nowhere discover the traces of fatigue or irritation, no embarrass- 
ment or erasures, no ill-applied epithet, or unmanageable expression ; 
and by the correctness of his writing we might imagine he was the 
copyist rather than the writer of the work.” 

“The hymns which he translated from Latin into German may be 
unreservedly praised, as also those which he composed for the members 
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of his own communion. He did not travestie the sacred word, nor set 
his anger to music. He is grave, simple, solemn, and grand; and 
endeavours to reproduce the Latin image without burying it under 
capricious ornament. This collection had prodigious success; the 
Latin hymns ceased all at once, and in the Divine service nothing else 
was heard but the harmonious stanzas of the Reformer; for Luther 
was at once the poet and the musician of a great number of his 
hymns.” 

** In several chapters of this work we have considered the writings 
of the Reformer in a literary point of view. We cannot forget that of 
which Germany is so justly proud, the German Bible, the noblest 
monument he raised to the glory of his country.”’* 

From the tone of the above extracts, one might think that we had 
been quoting from some of Luther’s most extravagant eulogists ; 
but read the works from which the extracts are taken, and you will 
find that all this eulogy was by a mere sense of justice forced from 
those who show themselves to be, with the exception perhaps of 
Schlegel, his bitterest enemies. I need scarcely remind my readers 
how nobly those bold and full-hearted testimonials from stubborn 
theological foes contrast with the stupid and senseless paragraphs 
which have been written respecting Luther by the Englishman Hallam, 
in his History of Literature. Hallam knows nothing about Luther ; 
he himself confesses his inability to read him in his native German, 
and this alone renders him incapable of judging intelligently respecting 
his merits as a writer; and knowing nothing, it would have been 
honourable in him to say nothing, at least to say nothing disparag- 
ingly. And by the way, it seems to us that writing a history of 
European literature without a knowledge of German, is much like 
writing a history of metals without knowing any thing of iron and steel. 

Such being the acknowledged power and copiousness of Luther as a 
writer, the effect which he produced on the language and literature of 
his countrymen is not difficult to be accounted for. When he com- 
menced his career, the Upper German or Suabian dialect was the lan- 
guage of the court, of books, and of polite society, and seemed likely 
to remain so; but writing always in his own rude dialect, the High 
German, and thus polishing and enriching it, the unparalleled popu- 
larity of his works entirely displaced the Suabian dialect, and his own 
became, and has ever since remained, the language of literature and 
general intercourse among educated men, and is that which is now 
understood universally to be meant when raz German is spoken of. 
His translation of the Bible is still as much the standard of purity for 
that language as Homer is for the Greek. 





* Audin’s Life of Luther, pp. 212—214, 500—506, American edition. 
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Tuat the Jews are the most remarkable people on the face of the 
earth, will, we suppose, be universally admitted. The past history, 
the present dispersion, the future destiny, of this people, in the 
different forms of narrative, prophecy, and promise, occupy a large 
portion of the inspired volume. In all countries in which they are now 
scattered, they present a living evidence of the truth of the Bible. 

Abraham, the great ancestor of the Jews, stands as one of the 
most renowned characters in holy writ. So long as there shall 
be any regard in the church of God for unshaken confidence, 
prompt obedience, ardent devotion, persevering piety, shall his 
name be held in high esteem. He is the “father of the faithful,” 
as he was the ‘‘friend of God.”” When we review the history of 
ancient Israel, we meet with many names of deserved celebrity. 
Moses, their deliverer and lawgiver, by whose hand their God wrought 
wonders for them—Joshua, under whose guidance they destroyed the 
Canaanites, and took possession of the land of promise—David, 
their victorious king, and inspired poet—Solomon, the wisest of 
his race, the builder of their temple, the author of their proverbs 
and many of their songs; these, in their respective departments, 
stand almost unrivalled in the history of men. All the writers of 
the sacred volume belong to their nation, from the author of the 
Pentateuch to the penman of the closing Apocalypse. But the 
greatest glory of this people was, that from them, ‘“‘as concerning 
the flesh, Christ came, who is God over all, blessed for evermore.” 
With a view to the appearance and kingdom of the Messiah, were 
they separated from the nations, were Divine institutions given to 
them, were sacrifices and offerings prescribed and observed for ages 
amongst them; while their temple, their priesthood, their prophets, 
their tribes, their genealogies, all had some relation to the coming 
of the Son of God for the redemption of man. 

What a singular history is theirs from the commencement of their 
existence as a nation! Their bondage in Egypt, their miraculous 
deliverance, the signs and wonders wrought on their behalf, the 
“mighty hand,” the “outstretched arm’ of their God ;—their 
sojourn through the wilderness, the manna from the skies, the water 
from the rock, the law on Sinai, the tabernacle of witness, the “ fiery 
and cloudy pillar ;’’—their passage through the Jordan, their conquest 
of Canaan, the nations subdued under them while they observed 
the directions of their God. After their settlement in Canaan, what 
vicissitudes appear in their subsequent history! We see them at 
one time zealously regarding the worship of the true God, and then 
soon wandering after the gods of the nations around; we see mercies 
in abundance attending them, and again we behold terrible judg- 

N. 8. VOL. VIII. 38 
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ments coming upon them; sometimes they are falling into the hands 
of their enemies, and again saviours are raised up for their rescue. 
How short was their prosperity, as a whole people, governed by the 
descendants of David! How quickly came on the carrying away of 
the tribes of the kingdom of Israel; and in a comparatively short 
period after, were the tribes of Judah and Benjamin taken as captives, 
tor seventy years, into the land of the Chaldeans! After their 
return to their own land, they continued to inhabit it until the sceptre 
had departed from Judah, when the Shiloh was to come, until 
Daniel’s seventy weeks were fulfilled, when the Messiah the prince 
was to appear. In the fulness of the time He came; but though 
predictions in abundance were accomplished in him, though he was 
the. hope of their fathers, and the glory of their nation, yet they 
knew him not. Sunk as they were, at the time of his coming, into 
formality and superstition, looking for temporal deliverance, dominion, 
and honour, as the chief good to them as a nation, they rejected 
a Messiah whose kingdom was not of this world, scorned his 
character, resisted his claims, cast away the yoke of subjection to 
him, and consummated their guilt by crucifying the Lord of glory, 
and persecuting his servants. Though a small remnant amongst 
them bowed to the sceptre of Immanuel, yet the nation arrived at 
such a climax of guilt, as to cause “the wrath to come upon them 
to the uttermost ;” their country, their city, their temple, were 
brought to utter desolation. Sufferings almost unparalleled were 
endured by them; numbers almost untold were slaughtered, or 
consumed by famine, pestilence, and sword ; the rest all carried captive 
or scattered. During almost eighteen centuries since then, they have 
been dispersed among the nations, often ‘an astonishment, a by- 
word, and a hissing.” Still they remain a separate people. Still, 
as a body, they continue in unbelief. Although the prophecies which 
relate to the time of the Messiah’s coming, cannot now be fulfilled, 
if he has not appeared, yet they continue to reject him to whom 
Christians look as the ‘‘ King of Zion,” the “Christ of God,” the 
only ‘‘ Saviour of men.” 

From this brief sketch of the past state of the Jews, we look 
onward to their future prospects. Our great inquiry here is, Does 
the sacred volume contain anything clear and definite, in the way of 
prophecy or promise, in relation to the character and condition of 
this people, in the time to come ? 

The conversion of the Jews to the faith of the Gospel, and their 
admission to all the privileges and honours of the Messiah’s kingdom, 
we consider to be clearly predicted in the volume of revelation. To 
this, is devoted a considerable portion of the able Lectures recently 
published by the British Society, on the Conversion of the Jews, and 
which, therefore, does not require further remark. Another point, to 
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which we desire in particular to draw the attention of our readers, which 
we intend a little fully and carefully to examine, is, Whether the Jews 
are to be restored again to their own land?—whether the inspired 
oracles will support such an expectation? The affirmative of this is 
maintained in several of the lectures referred to; and implied, if not 
asserted, in others. On this subject we venture the following remarks, 
The nature of the New Testament economy, and several statements 
made by inspired writers under that economy, appear to us to present 
rather strong presumptive evidence against the return of the Jews to 
the land of their fathers. The Gospel is purely a spiritual economy ; 
it never presents worldly honours, national dignity, secular emolu- 
ments, to those who embrace its discoveries. ‘‘ My kingdom,” said 
Jesus Christ, “is not of this world.’’ It disclaims all secular autho- 
rity, all civil legislation, all carnal motives. If this was the whole of 
what had a bearing on this part of the subject, we confess we should 
find it difficult to see how the restoration of the Jews to Palestine, to 
be raised to a state of prosperity, splendour, and power among the 
nations, as connected with their conversion to the faith of Christ, was 
to be reconciled with the spiritual nature of the Gospel economy. 
There are some statements, also, in the New Testament which appear 
to us opposed to this idea. Inspired apostles teach us, that Jesus 
Christ “‘ hath made both” Jew and Gentile “ one, having broken down 
the middle wall of partition between us.”’ That “ there is neither Greek 
nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond 
nor free, but Christ is all and in all.” Again, “there is neither Jew 
nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” ‘And if ye be Christ’s, 
then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the promise.”” The 
Saviour himself assures us, that there should ‘‘ be but one fold, under 
one Shepherd.”’ All this, we think, is designed to show us, that the 
former separation is to be done away amongst the converts to the faith 
of Christ ; that, when the Jews are brought to the Saviour, they are 
to come into Christian churches with Gentile believers to be united as 
brethren in the same Lord. Former prejudices are to be destroyed. 
All superiority of the Jew over the Gentile is to be renounced. And 
then “ what shall the restoring of them be, but life from the dead!” 
But if they are to return again to their own land, to exist as a body in 
a state of separation from the nations, we are at a loss to see how 
these things are to be verified. It is true, they would have the spirit 
of affection to Gentile believers, but how could they appear as mem- 
bers of one body with them, all on a sacred equality in the family of 
God? Again, the silence of inspired apostles on this subject, when 
expressly referring to this people, is not to be overlooked. Plan 
dwells much on their awful state through unbelief, and on their future 
return to their God through the true Messiah. He speaks of their 
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being as branches cut off from “ the good olive-tree,”’ but at length 
to be ‘grafted in again” with the Gentiles who were ‘‘ partakers of 
the root and fatness of the olive-tree.” He assures us that ‘“‘ when 
the fulness of the Gentiles is come in,”’ ‘all Israel shall be saved.” 
But in all this, there is no hint of their return to a state of prosperity, 
and independence, and dignity, as a nation. 

Under the new dispensation, this restoration to their own land does 
not appear to be required, in order to the accomplishment of any 
important purposes in the church or in the world. In the view of 
Christians, the Jews no longer need to be restored for the coming of 
the promised seed, for they believe that Christ has already come, and 
that in vain they look for a future Messiah. They no more require 
their temple at Jerusalem for sacrifices, for the great atonement has 
been offered, and the types have passed away. The ancient city is no 
longer needed as the place of the great assembly for worship, where 
God placed his name, and where the ark and the altar only were 
found, for the “hour has come, when neither in” the mountain of 
Samaria “‘ nor yet at Jerusalem do men worship the Father, but the 
true worshippers worship the Father in spirit and in truth,” wherever 
they reside; “for the Father seeketh such to worship him.” The 
church of God has in truth “‘ come to Mount Zion ;”’ it possesses the 
presence of the Redeemer, the ordinances of his grace, the power of 
his Spirit, the discoveries of his love. The institution of the ancient 
priesthood is not to be desired now, for we have one “great High- 
priest over the house of God ;’’ and all the saints constitute a “ spi- 
ritual priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by 
Jesus Christ.” 

From this, we proceed to remark, that there was much under 
the former economy which was designed to prefigure the state of 
things in the New Testament church; and on this principle, many 
of the predictions in the writings of the prophets, are to be inter- 
preted. We have a new dispensation, but it is connected with the old ; 
it is the perfection of the ancient economy; the antitype of much 
that was typical there. The city of Jerusalem, Mount Zion, the 
temple, yea, the land itself, where dwelt and worshipped the people 
that God had separated from the nations, were all “ shadows of good 
things to come.” On this ground, the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews says to the believing Jews, ‘‘ But ye are come to Mount 
Zion, the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem.” The 
apostle Peter also, addressing Christians, says, ‘‘ Ye are a chosen 
generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people ;” 
that is, to you, as believers in Christ, applies, in the fullest sense, the 
language that was formerly applied to the people of Israel. Here we 
see, that every individual Christian is as much a true Israelite, and 
a child of faithful Abraham, as any Jewish convert will be. If this is 
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the case, then it will be found, we apprehend, most strictly correct to 
apply this principle to the interpretation of many of the ancient 
prophecies, which relate to the state of the church in the latter 
days. Where, for instance, the Jews are spoken of as under the reign 
of the Messiah coming to Mount Zion, to Jerusalem, the holy city, to 
the mountain of the Lord, it must be right to understand these things 
according to the spiritual nature of the dispensation under which 
they are to be fulfilled, of which these places, as they existed of 
old, were typical. If this be just, these expressions do not intend 
a literal return to the places mentioned, but rather an entrance 
into that state which these were intended to prefigure; that is, to a 
possession of the spiritual privileges and high dignity of the sons of 
God, by faith in the Redeemer. 

Again, it is a fact, most legibly written in the history of the 
past, that the expectations of the Jews have been falsified, as to 
the coming and kingdom of Him whom we believe to be the Messiah 
promised to their fathers. The hope and anticipation of that people in 
general, at the period when they thought that Christ was about to 
appear, were, that he would literally come in royal splendour, that 
he would restore the honours of the house of David, that he would sit 
on the throne of his renowned ancestor, deliver them from the Roman 
yoke, subdue all their foes, and raise them to unrivalled dignity in the 
earth; so that their country should be the glory of all lands. This 
was not only the expectation of that great part of the nation 
that was wholly devoted to the present world, but also of that small 
portion of the people that did look for higher and better blessings 
than earth could afford. Those who became the sincere followers 
of the incarnate Redeemer, who were taught to value his spiritual 
character and designs, did not give up the expectation of a temporal 
dominion, until he had ascended to his throne above, and the Spirit 
had been poured from on high. Here let it be observed, that there are 
many predictions of the coming and kingdom of Christ, which seem to 
favour such an idea as that which was entertained by the Jews, at 
the time of his appearance,—predictions which speak of his royal 
dignity, of his extensive dominions, of his triumphant progress, of his 
splendid empire, of his numerous and happy subjects. View these 
predictions apart from others, which speak of the humiliation and 
sufferings of the Messiah, of the spiritual designs of his coming, and of 
the spiritual blessings that he should bestow, and they almost appear 
to justify all the expectations of the Jews. Just so, we apprehend, 
it is, as to a future literal return to their own land, and to their 
re-establishment there. Look at these predictions apart from the 
spiritual nature of the new dispensations, and the spiritual blessings 
pre-figured under the old economy, and you seem to have much 
to favour the idea of a literal restoration. But, as in the former case, 
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we regard the prophecies as having been accomplished in the 
Divine glory of the Saviour’s person, the holy beauty of his character, 
the spiritual splendour of his discoveries and designs, the triumphs 
of his grace and his truth over the hearts of men, and the celestial 
dignity to which he raised his followers; so, in the latter case, by 
a fair analogy, we may infer, that it is a spiritual restoration to which 
the prophecies point, and that they will receive their fulfilment in 
a state of spiritual rest and peace, purity and love, dignity and 
joy, to which the Jews shall be brought when they shall return to 
their God, and own Jesus Christ as their Saviour and King. This 
would be a greater glory to them, and would bring greater honour and 
advantage to the cause of God, than any earthly dominion they might 
attain. This glory is of such a nature, that to suppose it to be 
increased by any literal restoration to their own land, seems to degrade 
and bring it down from that pure exalted point to which it is raised, 
by the principles of the new dispensation. 

If now we look at the ancient predictions in the light that is 
afforded to us by the economy of the Gospel, we are constrained to 
confess, that they fail to carry out the idea of a literal return of the 
Jews to Palestine under the reign of the Messiah. Those passages 
which certainly predict a restoration to their own land, were written 
before the time of their deliverance from Babylon ; while those pas- 
sages which refer to what should take place under the kingdom of 
Christ will certainly bear, and in some instances absolutely require, 
a spiritual interpretation,—‘‘ The mountain of the Lord,” “ the house 
of the God of Jacob,” “Zion,” ‘ Jerusalem,’’ &c. being terms 
employed in the typical sense, which we have before stated. Our limits 
will only permit us very briefly to refer to some of the texts presented 
in two of the Lectures in this volume, in which a literal restoration is 
maintained: viz. in the first Lecture, by the Rev. James Hamilton, of 
the National Scottish Church, on “The Destination of the Jews ;’’ 
and in the ninth Lecture, by the Rev. J. S. Stamp, Wesleyan minister, 
on “ The Benefits which will accrue to the Church of Christ from the 
Conversion of the Jews.’ The first preacher, after dwelling on the 
two facts ‘‘that the Jews are a distinct people,” and that ‘to the 
Jews Jerusalem still is dear,” as presenting some presumptive evidence 
that it is the design of God that they shall return again to their own 
land, observes, that this presumption becomes an absolute certainty 
when we consult the sure word of prophecy. In proof of this he 
selects the following portions from the prophetic Scriptures. Isaiah 
xi. 10O—12; Ezekiel xxxvi. 24—28; Micah iii. 12; iv. 1,2. On the 
first of these passages we observe, that though the connexion shows 
that it is to be fulfilled in the times subsequent to the coming of the 
Messiah, and we fully agree with Bishop Lowth, that “ it contains a 
prophecy which certainly remains yet to be accomplished ;” still there 
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is so much in the paragraph which is strongly figurative, forbidding a 
literal interpretation; while several of the places and the nations 
mentioned are extinct, so as to render it impossible that the whole 
should have a literal fulfilment. The expressions are taken from what 
had occurred in the history of the Jews, and of the nations that had 
been their adversaries, as symbolical of what should take place amongst 
them in the great change to be produced in their spiritual state, under 
the reign of the Messiah. The next passage, which is quoted from 
the prophecies of Ezekiel, was written during the Babylonish capti- 
vity, and had its literal accomplishment when that captivity ceased. 
The third portion, quoted from the writings of Hosea, looks on to 
the days of the Saviour’s kingdom; but we think that it most evidently 
makes mention of Zion and Jerusalem in the typical sense: ‘“‘ Many 
people shall say, Let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the house 
of the God of Jacob,” &c. Interpret this of the true church of God 
under the Gospel, as prefigured by the ancient Zion, and all is clear 
and easy to be understood ; consider it as referring to a literal restora- 
tion, and the whole becomes perplexed, and its fulfilment seems to be 
scarcely within the range of possibility, that all the nations of the 
earth should resort to Jerusalem to worship. 

The author of the ninth Lecture makes long quotations from Levi- 
ticus xxvi. and Deuteronomy xxx., all which appear to us to bear a 
direct, and immediate, and sole application to the economy under 
which the Jews were then placed, and to have been fulfilled during 
the continuance of that economy. Ezekiel’s vision of the dry bones 
is referred to in this Lecture. So far as that vision was intended to re- 
present a literal restoration, it appeared to have had its accomplishment 
when they came back from the land of their captivity, after the pro- 
clamation of Cyrus in their favour; this was to them like life from the 
dead. ‘ When the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, we were 
like them that dream : then was our mouth filled with laughter, and 
our tongue with singing.” 

The language of our Lord in Luke xxi. 24—“‘ Jerusalem shall be 
trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles are ful- 
filled,” is dwelt upon in the Lectures on which we have been remarking. 
But we cannot discern, even here, any certain intimation that Jeru- 
salem shall again be inhabited by the Jews, as a separate, restored 
people, after the times of its treading down shall have passed away. 

We regret exceedingly, the confidence with which the two Lecturers 
have asserted a restoration of the Jews to their own land; and also 
the great importance that they have attached to it ; believing, as we 
do, that it is a sentiment not in accordance with the genius of the new 
dispensation, and that it is not required for the accomplishment of 
the Old Testament prophecies, 

May 14, 1844. T.C.A. 
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ON THE MODES AND FORMS OF WORSHIP AMONG 
CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS. 


(Concluded from page 353.) 


5. We now proceed to notice the reading of the Scriptures. The read- 
ing of the Scriptures formed a large part of the services of the Jewish 
church ; especially from the time of the captivity, and during the life 
of Christ and the apostles. They divided the Pentateuch into sections, 
so that the whole might be gone through every year. They read selec- 
tions from the prophets every Sabbath day ; whilst the devotional parts 
of the Hagiographa, which constituted the Jewish Psalter, were not 
read, but sung or chanted ;—so that in the course of the year, and in 
its Sabbaths, a great portion of the Old Testament must have been 
publicly read or sung. Our Lord constantly joined in this practice, 
sometimes performed the office of reader; and Paul, in Pisidia and 
elsewhere, after the reading of the law and the prophets, stood up to 
preach. To the Old Testament the early Christians added the New, 
and continued the custom of reading in their assemblies large portions 
of the word of God. In the Apostolic Constitutions, it is enjoined as a 
most important part of public worship. Origen and Chrysostom insist 
upon it as the foundation of all correct religious service. Justin 
Martyr, Tertullian, and Cyprian, speak of the reader as an officer of 
the church, who was frequently ordained for this express purpose. 
There was much solemnity and ceremony used in reading the Scrip- 
tures. The lector, as he entered the assembly, said, “ Paz vobis,” 
Peace be with you; the people replied, ‘‘ And with thy spirit.” The 
deacon then arose, and in a loud voice enjoined silence, saying, ‘‘ Ipo- 
oxopev,” Let us give attention. The reader then said, ‘ Thus saith the 
Lord,” and proceeded. When he had finished, the people commonly 
cried, ‘‘Amen.” The Episcopal Church of England has, to this day, 
continued the practice of introducing into its public services large por- 
tions of the word of God. It may be said that this custom, adopted 
when printing was unknown, and few persons could obtain copies of 
the sacred volume, is unnecessary now to the same extent. Admitting 
that there may be force in this remark, still our conviction is strong, 
that we go to the opposite extremes, that sufficient pains are not 
taken by us, to bring the simple word of God, with the living voice, 
before the people; and that this part of our worship might be made 
to tell with far greater power than it does on our congregations. If 
the Scriptures were read systematically, and according to a judicious 
plan—chronologically for example—or portions being selected, which 
mutually elucidate each other ; if, instead of the hurried or perfunctory 
discharge of this exercise, pains were taken to read them, so as to give 
them their proper meaning and force, and thus make it an interesting 
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part of worship ; if the portions read were previously studied, so as 
to enable the lector, by paraphrase or brief running comment, to 
remove obscurities, to solve difficulties, &c., a great advance, I appre- 
hend, would be made in the propriety and efficiéney of our public 
worship. 

6. Singing. Praise is worship of the highest kind that can be offered 
on earth or in heaven, being the due and joyful celebration of the 
glories of God. No instances of the recorded service of the Jewish 
church are more interesting than those in which it is represented as 
offering praise ; and it is impossible to read the song they sung after 
the passing of the Red Sea, or the account of the praises offered by 
the whole nation on the completion of the first or second temple, 
without the highest admiration. The seraphim whom Isaiah saw in the 
sublimest of all his visions, are offering praises to the King the Lord of 
hosts; and when the new song of heaven is sung by the redeemed 
with golden harps, it is accounted as incense of the sweetest odour. It 
will be so for ever. ‘‘ Whoso offereth praise glorifieth me.” Prayer 
and praise may in spirit be essentially one ; but the latter possesses 
peculiar interest and power, because every worshipper is both actively 
and audibly engaged in presenting it. 

Singing is the natural, the suitable mode of offering praise, and 
exerts on us the best and most powerful influence. There cannot be a 
doubt, that the very laws of harmony were established, and that man 
was made capable of music, for this express design. As if instinctively, 
the members of the human family everywhere adopt this method of 
giving utterance to their deep and intense, their grateful and joyous 
emotions. This is the case with civilised nations, not less than with 
barbarous tribes. And as, while it serves to express the heroic or 
loyal sentiments of a people, it serves to strengthen them also ;—so, 
when singing is used in religious worship, it not only enables us to 
give vent to the devout feelings of the soul, but is, at the same time, a 
means of grace of unspeakable value and power. 

It cannot be proper, then, for a congregation of worshippers to be 
careless of the chief method and form in which they are accustomed to 
present their adorations, and to leave it to chance how the praises of 
God shall be celebrated in sacred song. It is our duty to offer them in 
the best manner, and to take the utmost pains to secure harmony 
between the sentiment we express, and our own frame of mind. 
Unsuitable words, inferior music, discordant voices, offend the ear, 
disturb the soul, and so far frustrate the object at which we aim. To 
secure the spirit of praise in an assembly, in its best and purest form, 
there must be congruity and propriety in all the outward acts; and 
psalmody, unless well performed, at least unless free from all gross 
defects, had better be omitted. Yet much asis written and said about 
it, comparatively little attention has been paid to it by the parties most 

N. 8, VOL. VIII. 3 T 
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concerned. Anxious as churches are to secure the best ministration 
of Divine truth, and careful as they may be of the general order of 
worship, they seldom ask how this part of it can be improved and ren- 
dered more effective. We confess we have strong and decided opinions 
as to the place which singing will one day hold in the service of the 
church, and of the power it will exert ; and, though we cannot force on 
the desired improvement, we are anxious to hasten it. It has not, we 
fear, hitherto been viewed in its right light by any large body of 
Christians. By some it is undervalued ; and by others employed for 
illegitimate objects. Its exact and appropriate office,—the position it is 
fitted to take among the means of grace,—is not yet understood ; whilst 
the intentions of the wise and beneficent Creator, in making us capable 
of it, are not perceived. That the singing of the praises of God held a 
very high rank among the means of grace, in the estimation of the 
early disciples, cannot be doubted by any reader of history. They 
expected that the exercise would be sanctified by the Holy Spirit ; nor 
is any fact more certain, than that very much of the fervour and eleva- 
tion of their piety, as well as of their heroic stedfastness to their 
principles, is to be attributed to its influence. But is it so now? How 
few are there that put it into the same order of means with prayer and 
the reading of the Scriptures! How few that ever engage in it for the 
purpose of having fellowship with God and his Christ ; that ever think 
of the Spirit, blessing it to the souls of the adoring assembly! How 
many never attempt to join it! How many regard it merely as a suit- 
able expedient to relieve the monotony of a service! Hence— 

1. No suitable provision is made for its due performance. Ministers, 
deacons, senior members of our churches, take little interest in it. It 
is left, in too many cases, to young and inexperienced persons, often 
to ungodly men also, who join a choir because they love music. If in 
such choirs serious individuals are sometimes found, it is accidental ; 
or they go just to preserve some measure of order and decorum. We 
know of very few churches that have ever looked upon the cultivation 
and improvement of psalmody as their business, and conscientiously 
and seriously taken up the matter. Even those members that admit 
its importance, are too frequently contented if God can be decently 
praised by proxy, and seldom take pains to qualify themselves to swell 
the chorus, and to contribute to its harmony. 

2. We believe a very serious error has been committed in excluding 
from this part of our worship the language of inspiration, and the 
songs and adorations of holy men of old ; and almost limiting ourselves 
to the use of modern human compositions. We do not think the latter 
unlawful ; but we do complain of their entire usurpation of the place 
of the former. We can scarcely refrain from pronouncing the conduct 
of those who have suffered it, to be a sin against the Holy Spirit. 
Though, perhaps, it may be accounted for, it admits of no justification ; 
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and, as a body, we must have been under some strange infatuation, to 
allow the practice to go so long unquestioned and uncorrected. The 
psalter of the Jewish church consisted of the words of inspiration. 
There is every reason to think that our Lord and his apostles used the 
same. And though, as we learn from Tertullian, Clement, and others, 
hymns of private composition were early introduced into the church, 
they never dreamt of setting aside the psalms and hymns, and spiritual 
songs, which the word of God had furnished. What right, then, hare 
we to take such a liberty ? Let this question be fairly considered, we 
shall be compelled to pronounce on ourselves a sentence of severe con- 
demnation. We are, moreover, losers by the change to an incalculable 
, extent. No words are comparable to those of the Scriptures. Those 
portions of the word of God which are suitable for praise, embody, for 
the most part, great and vital doctrines of Christianity ; and we cannot 
estimate the advantages which would accrue to the cause of truth, by 
having them written in the memory of all, and especially of the young, 
as they would be were they thus used in worship. We admit that many 
of the uninspired hymns and odes, both of the ancient and modern 
church, are noble and beautiful compositions, and we would sing them ; 
but we would not by any means confine ourselves to them. 

If it should be said, that words taken from the Old Testament are 
not suitable to the evangelical dispensation, I reply, First—The number 
of passages in the Old Testament of decidedly evangelical import, is 
amply sufficient ; Secondly—lIf they were proper for the Ephesian and 
Colossian saints, they are proper for us; but, Thirdly—We have in 
the New Testament, also, abundant materials. There are several songs 
in the Ist of Luke ; the song of the angels, and of Simeon in the 2nd ; 
various passages in the gospels, especially in the gospel of John; very 
many in the epistles; and not a few in the book of the Revelation ; 
,. which were surely dictated by the Spirit to be adopted in the combined 
and hallowed praises of the church. 

3. The music in common use, and popular as it is with uncultivated 
minds, is often of such a character as to disturb rather than to aid 
devout feeling ; whilst it is executed so badly that many are tempted to 
wish that singing were omitted. Who has not been most painfully 
affected to hear a hymn, such, perhaps, as that of Dr. Watts—‘‘ When 
I survey the wondrous cross,’’ sung to a tune fitter to lead off a dance ? 
Who has not been filled with shame on meeting an assembly of Chris- 
tians, consisting it may be of a hundred persons, to find, that because 
one individual happened to be absent, the hymn must be omitted, or 
sung in such a manner, or to such a melody, as to put persons to the 
torture ? 

In all these respects a thorough revision is needed in sacred song. 
Hitherto the abuses that have long prevailed, and the opposition that 
might have to be encountered, have frightened us from the attempt at 
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improvement. In some places the singing seat has ever been a trouble. 
The airs assumed, and the quarrels continually taking place, are a great 
annoyance ; and churches shrink from meddling with the matter, even 
to mend it. For our part, we would abolish the system altogether, 
rather than be liable to the evil. A paid precentor is far better than a 
troublesome choir. 

Some are deterred from taking the right course, and especially from 
introducing such words and music as we should wish to be used, by 
the manner in which they have been employed by the Roman and 
English churches. Both of them have undoubtedly produced some of 
the very best sacred music extant, music truly adapted to purposes of 
devotion. But they have much, also, that is dramatic in its character, 
which they use merely to produce dramatic effect. Worship is not 
thought of ; and the end in view is, to please the ear, and charm the 
imagination. Such, however, we need not adopt; but it has had the 
effect of associating intimately in the minds of good men, the high cul- 
tivation of music with a corrupt church ; and has led them, forgetting 
that the connexion was accidental, to overlook much first-class music, 
and shrink from the very thought of encouraging its use amongst us. 

Again, the employment of scriptural words, and of some classes of 
sacred music, as in oratorios for entertainment, gain, &c., has lodged 
strong prejudices in the minds of many Christians, against its use for 
purposes of devotion. And it so happens, that the best of all harmo- 
nies, and the most sacred of all words, have been thus perverted. But 
are we, because the world has profanely appropriated God’s gifts to 
the mere gratification of its tastes,* to consent to give them up, and 
refuse their legitimate use? What could be more appropriate or 
sublime, than for the true subjects of the King of glory, the Lord of 
hosts, to meet to celebrate his triumphs in the words of inspiration, 
to Handel’s immortal harmonies; or for the ransomed of the Lord, in 
the music of the same great master, to ascribe blessing, and honour, and 
glory, and power, unto Him that sitteth upon the throne for ever and 
ever? Ought we to resign such music, such words,—words given 
to us by the Spirit that has taught us to call Jesus Lord, and by him 
to say Abba, Father,—to ungodly and professional men, and to content 
ourselves with human metres and paraphrases, and common-place 
tunes?+ Oratorios, such as are common in our country, we deprecate 
in the strongest manner; but we think that very unfounded preju- 





* In putting this question, however, we are far from advocating their introduction 
into our worship. It could not at present be safely done. Their common and 
profitable use would require the masses to be as familiar with them as they are with 
our noble classical psalmody. 

+ What, e.g., can be more incongruous than to sing, “ Come, let us join our 
cheerful songs” to Lydia? Even with the uncultivated such tunes are the tunes of a 
day; but no congregation tires of Abridge, &c. 
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dices have been created against the music also, by certain weak and 
untenable arguments, put forth by the best of men. When an objection 
is taken to sacred song being employed for gain, we can understand 
it ; but when it is represented as profane, to set to music the Redeemer’s 
awful passion, and the solemn scenes of the judgment, we are at a loss. 
And perhaps this alleged profanity has had more weight on serious 
minds than all their other reasonings. But surely it cannot be sus- 
tained without condemning, at the same time, our own constant and 
allowed practices ; for those very persons are in the habit of singing, 
**See from his head, his hands, his feet,” &c.; or, “Lo, he comes 
with clouds descending,”’ to less appropriate music, without even 
imagining themselves guilty of profaneness. 

4. The supposed dangers of cultivating the gift of music lead some 
to discourage it. ‘It has been the occasion of ensnaring many; my 
father, my brother, my daughter, were nearly ruined by it.” And it 
is admitted that temptation attends it. But we must contend, that 
this is not a valid objection. It is a law of Providence to connect our 
greatest pleasures with our greatest dangers; and our most precious 
gifts and talents with strong temptations to abuse them. This is a 
ground for humility, and caution, and vigilance; but it cannot be a 
reason for refusing to enjoy those pleasures and improve those gifts. 
This is our duty; and if we would only address ourselves in a right 
spirit toa due preparation for showing forth the praises of God in 
sacred song, He who requires it at our hands would keep us from the 
evil. 

And here we may remark, that the early Christians experienced the 
same difficulties we find, and had to oppose attempts ‘to introduce 
theatrical modes into the church ;” and such music “as was calculated 
to please the ear without raising the devout affections of the soul.” 
In some cases, they were eminently successful; in others, however, 
they committed the grand mistake which has often been committed in 
modern times. Instead of appointing wise and serious men to manage 
the business, they gave the psalmody over to persons who were pro- 
fessed singers, and increased the mischief. It is ours to profit by the 
failure of their experiments. 

We would suggest, with all submission, that something should be 
done, and done immediately ; that the matter should be calmly but 
fully discussed, with the view to a great practical result. Surely we 
ought, as far as possible, to return to the principles and practice of the 
apostles and apostolic churches; and restore the words of inspiration 
to their proper place in this part of our worship. The great Doxology, 
the Trisagion, Holy, holy; the angelic hymn, Glory to God; the alle- 
luiatic psalms, &c. &c., we know were sung by the early Christians. It 
cannot be an objection to our using them, that they have been retained 
by our Episcopal brethren,—they belong to the universal church. But 
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we would extend our selection, and take from the Old and New Testa- 
ment all that is suitable for praise. And, if words of uninspired men 
are to be sung, which we certainly would not set aside, why should we 
confine ourselves to modern authors? Would it not be interesting, as 
well as profitable, to know, that we were offering praise to God in the 
same hymn that, fourteen centuries since, was written by Ambrose, 
and used by the church at Milan? or, in another, that, sixteen hundred 
years ago, was composed by Clement of Alexandria, and sung by the 
faithful of that city? And what reason can be assigned for rejecting 
the chant,—to be sung however by the whole congregation ? It is to be 
regretted that so little is known of it, as it was employed by the Jews 
and Christians, and entering, as it did, very largely into their devotions. 
But if we have lost their style, which is by no means certain, there can 
be little doubt that we have one equally good and effective; and we 
are unwilling that it should be monopolised by any party. Would the 
cry of Popery be raised against us in any of these matters? And, if it 
should, ought we to heed it? We would bear with the ignorant, and 
sympathise with the weak, whenever it is proper ; but when truth and 
duty are concerned, we must act a bold and manly part; and when 
that cry is falsely raised, it becomes us as thoroughly to despise it, as 
it does to dread it when it is true. And the time is come, when we 
must learn to distinguish what is popery from what is not ; and now 
that some who profess to be instituting that inquiry, are adopting all 
its subtlest and most pernicious principles, and aiming to imbue 
men’s minds with the self-same slavish spirit, only under new and 
more refined forms, it is doubly necessary for us to discriminate, to 
rescue what is true and scriptural; and, where it may have been 
excluded, to restore it to our worship ; that we may secure the blessing 
of the great Head of the church, and promote the edification of His 
people. We appeal earnestly to our pastors and church officers, to 
Christian parents, and to young persons of both sexes, and beseech 
them to ascertain by conference and prayer, in what way, and to what 
extent, as far as sacred song is concerned, our modes of worship can 
be improved; and to apply themselves to the congenial and praise- 
worthy task.* 





* The Editor is again most reluctantly compelled to defer the conclusion of this 
valuable paper to the next number. 
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THE STATE OF THE MINISTRY.—THE PROSPECTS OF 
THE CHURCHES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE, 


Dear Mr. Epitor,—You have opened your pages to communica- 
tions on a subject of equal importance and delicacy—the prospects 
of the churches as they are affected by the character of the ministry, 
especially of the rising ministry. Some wise and good men among 
us, think this a subject more suited for private than for public 
discussion. You have vindicated its admission into your pages in 
. a very temperate and able manner. All will agree in the sentiment, 
that if the subject is to be discussed at all, it should be approached 
in a manner as kind, temperate, and cautious on the one hand, as 
on the other, faithful and firm. And, perhaps, as the discussion 
has commenced, it will be well that it should be pursued much 
further. Wisely conducted, it may produce most salutary results,— 
may be preventive of consequences deeply to be deplored. Every 
successive number of your valuable miscellany, for many months, 
might, with the best effect, be enriched by some contribution of facts 
and counsel, of kindly feeling and just sentiment, on this momentous 
subject. The present communication has no higher aim, than to 
submit a few suggestions for the judgment of your readers, with the 
hope, principally, of taking off the keen edge of some remarks 
already made, and of inviting further discussion, free from such 
blemishes, and breathing a more kindly and serious spirit. 

The first suggestion to which attention is invited, is, whether too 
strong a view of doctrinal defection, or of the danger of doctrinal 
defection among us, has not been given. Perhaps more alarm is felt 
ale than is expressed; and much more said in private than has been 
stated, either in your pages, or in any other form of publicity. 
Public discussion may correct misapprehension, and moderate fears in 
this respect. You very naturally appeal to the warning testimony of 
Doddridge and Watts against the errors and evils of their times, as 
sanctioning similar fidelity of public protest against those of the 
present day; but you would hardly wish to be understood as intimat- 
ing, that the danger of departure from sound doctrine is now as 
great and imminent as it was then. It is not denied that there is 
some danger of this great evil—enough to require warning, and to 
call for prayer and vigilance, but not sufficient to justify alarm, or to 
cause doubt whether the rising mind, in our ministry, and in our 
churches, can be preserved sound in the faith, and valiant for the 
truth, by the Divine blessing on the wise and faithful care of the 
more mature mind of our denomination. 

Let it be further considered, whether all that can be at present 
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alleged, as indicating any departure from sound doctrine among us, 
is not of a negative, rather than of a positive character. Error is 
not preached, but truth is not sufficiently preached. Far be it that 
this should be adduced as ground of satisfaction, or even as if it were 
a slight evil. It is mentioned rather because, if the real evil can be 
detected, the discovery of the true remedy will be greatly facilitated. 
Respectfully, therefore, it is suggested, to the many faithful ministers 
who will anxiously ponder the grave question now discussed, whether 
modern evangelical preaching—that of the present day—is so rich 
and deep in doctrinal statement as it ought to be, or as that of our 
fathers was? And it is not the preaching of our youthful brethren ‘ 
that is now alluded to in particular. The inquiry is intended to have 
a much wider reach. It is submitted, whether, if those occupying 
more advanced stages of ministerial service, wish to leave behind 
them successors of a full tone in doctrinal sentiment and vital é 
religion, their most effectual course, to secure this all important end, ' 
will not be themselves to exhibit full proof, in all their public labours, 
of love to the glorious Gospel of the blessed God? Young ministers, 5 
it is submitted, receive a tone of thought and feeling from the ministry 

on which they attend, before entering our colleges, rarely lost, or 

much altered, in their after course. It is worth considering, whether ' 





the complaints of elder ministers, respecting a want of warm attach- 
ment to the great and vital truths of the Gospel in their younger 
brethren, should not induce them to consider, how far their own 
public discourses are calculated to imbue the susceptible and ardent 
minds of the young Christian men in their churches, likely to enter 
on the sacred office, with that tone of thought and feeling, the want 
of which they lament. 

Another suggestion is, whether the evangelical preaching, prevalent 
at this time, is not more faulty in respect of manner, than of matter. 
And by manner, something far more important is meant, than any 
general cast or personal peculiarity of utterance and address, or of 
the structure and composition of discourses. It is in respect of a 
serious, earnest, vigorous way of addressing Divine truth to men, that 
deficiency is now suggested—the tone and manner which arise 
naturally from deep conviction and earnest purpose, and which can 
make itself felt under ten thousand personal diversities of voice, and 
style, and action. The Puritans had this honest, living vigour of 
manner, and it secured them a command of their congregations 
through the entire extent of their long and ungraceful discourses. 
The early Methodists possessed it, and found that it gave power to; ’ 
sermons which possessed nothing but simple Gospel truth expressed ~ 
in this manner, to redeem their unpolished language, loose structure, 
and rude delivery. And if this be not now possessed, or in whatever 
degree it may be wanting, evangelical preaching will prove a failure. 
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Discussion, thought, elegance, skill,—all combined,—cannot dispense 
with the aid of a manner, which nothing can impart, but a warm 
heart and an earnest mind. It is obvious that the same dispositions 
in a preacher, which lead him thus to deliver his sermons, will also 
influence him to compose them altogether, in substance and in style, 
so as to fit them for such a mode of public address. There will be 
congruity. A discourse containing little Gospel truth, and in which 
elegance of composition has been chiefly studied, cannot be preached 
with natural power and earnestness. 

The letter of your correspondent in your last number, who signs him- 
self “A Young Minister,” seems open to remark for its omissions. 
The writer feels warmly, and expresses himself with spirit and vigour. 
For this he is to be commended. But is it not to be lamented that 
his warm and prompt mind did not at once seize on the point alone in 
any serious question, and alone deserving any serious notice? How 
happy would it have been had this able young brother repelled, in his 
forcible manner, every suspicion that he, and his companions in age, 
study, and thought, were in the least deficient in true-hearted attach- 
ment to the great verities of the Gospel! Had he said—‘ Elder 
brethren, our style differs from yours,—we have a greater taste and 
value for criticism than some of you. In some modifications of doc- 
trinal statement we differ from you: but all this difference is not 
greater than each successive age will always produce—not greater than 
your own from your Methodist predecessors, nor than theirs from the 
Puritans. Meanwhile we, like yourselves, abide stedfast in the great 
Gospel truths that remain unchanged by these passing modifications, 
essential to human thought and feeling; and in respect to them, we 
are one—heartily one—with Puritans, Methodists, Evangelicals.” This 
would have satisfied and delighted many of your readers, who are as 
far as possible from regarding young ministers with suspicion or 
unkindness—as far as possible from imagining that the style of theolo- 
gical thought peculiar to this or to former ages must be stereotyped for 
all coming periods—yet do fervently desire that the vital and saving 
truths of the Gospel may, in every age, be proclaimed with warmth and 
power, and tremble when there seems reason to fear this will not be 
done, whatever may be the threatening cause of failure. Your corre- 
spondent’s gush of feeling in behalf of his young brethren deserves 
commendation. It is generous and manly. How much more delightful 
had a like indignant jealousy been expressed for a Gospel dearer than 
life, in respect of which he could not endure to be thought of other- 
wise than as the firm, decided, and ardent votary ! 

One more suggestion. Will it not be well and happy if the thoughts 
on this subject expressed in your pages, and pretty extensively can- 
vassed in our private circles, should lead all brethren to a close and 
serious review of their ministry, both as to its matter and manner, and 
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to a firm purpose, if any deficiency shall be detected, of an immediate 
remedy ; and if approval of the past be the happy result of impartial 
consideration, of redoubled vigour in the same course otherwise un- 
changed ? We have had revival meetings, occasional services, protracted 
and peculiar, and other efforts of this class to reinvigorate and extend 
religion? Let these be neither disparaged nor censured. But were it 
not a much more excellent way to aim at greatly improved preaching 
in the regular, constant discharge of the ministry of reconciliation ? 


A MINISTER NEITHER AGED Nor YOUNG. 


[The Editor is grateful to his honoured brother, for the wise and kind remarks 
contained in this letter, and particularly for his candid construction of the purpose 
for which the quotations from Doddridge and Watts were introduced in the last 
number (pp. 429—433.) These passages were transcribed, not to charge all the 
faults of that age upon two young ministers of his, but, as our friend expresses it, 
to sanction “ similar fidelity of public protest” against the errors and evils of the 
present day. Not that the Editor is prepared to recal, though it may be just to 
qualify the remark, that he regards the language quoted “ as but too appropriate to 
our own times.” “Natural religion and moral virtue” he is convinced are not 
generally put in the place of the doctrines of Christ and the Spirit by the young 
ministers of our denomination; but he believes with some of the wisest and best 
ministers amongst us, that there is much need of a greater fulness of evangelical 
statement, a greater plainness of style, not poverty of thought, and increased fervour 
and power in the exercises of all our pulpits. If his amiable friend, or any other 
correspondent, with equal kindness and fidelity, will undertake the discussion of the 
topics indicated in his paper, the Editor conceives that a good service will be ren- 
dered alike to ministers and churches. ] 


DR. CUNNINGHAM’S VIEWS AND REPORT ON THE STATE 
OF THE AMERICAN CHURCHES, 


Ir is now no secret that opinions adverse to the commonly received 
doctrine of a special influence of the Holy Spirit in the conversion of 
the sinner to God, have obtained some prevalence among a few stu- 
dents of theology, and a small number of the pastors of our churches. 
In adverting to this fact, I do not wish to excite either alarm or sus- 
picion. The views now adverted to are limited in their circulation, 
and are not likely, I hope, to find their way into many of our pulpits. 
The great body of our pastors are sound in the faith, and no appre- 
hension need be entertained of any serious defection among them 
from doctrinal truth. And as to the alumni of our colleges, and our 
young ministers, I would charitably hope that there is no extensive 
departure from “the old paths” of our standard theology. That, 
in many cases, our modern preaching is not so richly imbued with 
evangelical sentiments and unction as could be wished, I am con- 
strained to admit. There may be too little of truth, where there is no 
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positive error; such defects, however, often lead to error,—always to 
suspicion. 

The erroneous opinions on the work of the Holy Spirit to which 
I have before alluded, are traced up, by some, to the introduction of 
American theology into this country; and I am not unwilling to 
admit that an incautious perusal and imitation of Finney’s works may 
have had something to do with it; but it should be recollected that 
these modern notions are but a republication of Sandemanianism, so far 
at least as regards its views of subjective religion. The consequence, 
however, of associating them with American theology is, an indiseri- 
minate prejudice against the writings and measures of the divines and 
preachers on the other side of the Atlantic. Now, although much has 
been done and written in the United States which I should be sorry 
to see extensively adopted in this country, yet to pass a sweeping 
condemnation upon all American theology and American measures 
would be as injurious to ourselves as it would be unjust to the objects 
of our undiscriminating reprobation. We owe much to Edwards, 
Bellamy, and Dwight; and, among living authors, to Albert Barnes, 
Beecher, Skinner, and many others. Granting that in Finney there is 
much to condemn and to avoid, it must be allowed there is in the 
others much to admire and to imitate. Among the best of the 
American writers will be found some of the clearest theology as a 
science, that can be found in any writers of the present day, though 
perhaps a little deficiency in rich evangelical unction; while among 
their preachers will be found some of the best models of dealing with 
the judgment and the conscience that can be found any where. 
What I ask for, then, in speaking of America, is discrimination. I 
should be sorry if, in avoiding the evil which is to be found there, we 
should neglect the good. 

An admirable specimen of this discrimination is found in the speech 
of Dr. Cunningham, for which I have solicited a small space in these 
pages. It is well known that this able and estimable man went as a 
deputation from the Free Church of Scotland to the United States, to 
enlist the sympathies and collect the liberality of the Transatlantic 
Presbyterian Church, on behalf of the late Scoteh secession. - His 
opportunity of judging of the theology and the preaching of our 
American brethren was ample, both from the length of his residence 
among them, and the extent of country which he visited. His com- 
petency is unquestionable, from the cool and philosophic character of 
his intellect ; while his candour in speaking both of excellences and 
faults, is a guarantee for the fidelity and truthfulness of his repre- 
sentations. 

In bringing this speech under the review of the readers, and espe- 
cially the ministerial ones, of the Congregational Magazine, 1 have tl:e 
double object in view of cautioning them against a general prohibitiou 
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of American divinity and preaching; and at the same time of exhibit- 
ing to them the views of such a man as Dr. Cunningham on those 
points of divergence from commonly received opinions, which some 
have unhappily taken up of late. Nor is this all. His remarks are 
most solemnly instructive and impressive upon the kind of preaching 
that is wanted for this country, and indeed for every one, where the 
Gospel of the grace of God can be proclaimed. It is not the philoso- 
phical disquisition, not the intellectual discussion, nor the classic 
composition, nor the clear but cold exegesis, but the warm and earnest 
effort to save souls, that will answer the ends of the Christian 
minister. We must remember that sublime and comprehensive, and 
spirit-stirring description of the object and purpose of our calling: 
** They watch for your souls as those that must give account.” This 
must be written not only over the desk at which we compose our ser- 
mons,—not only on a place conspicuous to our eye in the pulpit, when 
we deliver them, but on our very heart. We must study and preach 
for the conversion of souls. We must go Sabbath after Sabbath to our 
pulpit, with this object before our mind, and with this hope in our 
heart. And we must consider well with ourselves, what kind of 
preaching it is that is likely to answer this end. And surely, after 
many and many a sermon, if we were to go into our closet, or 
** commune with our own heart upon our bed,” and ask ourselves, as 
in the sight of God, the question: ‘‘ Has my sermon to-day been 
adapted and intended to convert a sinner, or edify a saint?” we should 
blush as we listened to the negative monosyllable which fell from the 
lips of conscience, and in falling pronounced our condemnation. 

But I will no longer detain the reader’s attention from the admirable 
speech which these remarks are intended to introduce, and which I 
commend to the consideration of all, and especially to the notice of 
the rising ministry. 

J. A. James. 


“ I can truly say with Dr. Makellar, that I conscientiously respond to the various 
statements that have been made as to the different lines of guilt we have been con- 
tracting in the course of our ministry, which have been so impressively set before us 
this day; and I will further say, that I feel more especially the vast importance of 
the observation, which was impressed upon us in regard to the want of any adequate 
desire to secure the appropriate objects of a Gospel ministry. I believe we have all 
been sinning, in not cherishing a desire for the conversion of sinners and the edifi- 
cation of saints, and from not seeking the agency and blessing uf God’s Spirit to 
render our labours successful in the attainment of these objects. Not that we had 
no desire for their attainment, or that we desired anything else, or that we were 
altogether defective in that desire ; but that there has been a great want of a direct 
and specific desire for the conversion of sinners and the edification of saints, and 
therefore a want of due anxiety for such a result of our labours. 

“I have been an unworthy minister for thirteen years; and I regard this as one of 
the many sins of which I have been guilty in common with my brethren, that I have 
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often engaged in ministerial services, without any distinct, and positive, and ardent 
desire that, through God’s blessing, sinners might be converted, and God’s people 
built up in their most holy faith. But what I wish to say more particularly at 
present is, that I think to a considerable extent our brethren in the American 
churches have been influenced by a positive desire and a confident expectation of 
their labours being blessed to the conversion of sinners and the edification of saints ; 
and the prevalence of this ardent and positive desire, and the existence and expres- 
sion of this confident expectation, have been the means of effecting those revivals 
of religion which, although frequently attended with what may be injurious and 
offensive, have no doubt contributed largely to promote the cause of Christ’s king- 
dom on the earth, and to add many to the church of such as should be saved. 

“« Allusion has been made, in the course of the day, to the feelings with which we 
engage in ministerial work ; and it was remarked that we do not engage in it as men 
engage in matters of ordinary commercial business. Now, I would say, that toa 
large extent, in the American churches, the mode of setting about the work of the 
ministry is what may be called a business way, with a distinct and definite idea of 
the object to be aimed at,—with a real desire and determination to effect it,—with 
sincere regret and disappointment when it is not gained,—and with anxious inquiry 
into the causes of failure, when failure has been experienced. It is more common 
there than it has ever been with us, to inquire from time to time, with earnestness 
and solemnity, whether the ministry of the Word has been blessed for those objects 
for which it has been appointed,—searching out to what extent this may have been 
realised, and if not realised, inquiring seriously into the causes of its hindrance ; at 
the same time stirring up one another to greater zeal,—to greater frequency and 
earnestness of prayer,—and to greater energy of exertion, till the Lord is in mercy 
pleased to pour down upon them showers of blessings. This impresses more on the 
mind the feeling of which they have more or less possessed all along,—of the 
importance and necessity of ministers being actuated, not by a vague, listless wish 
for success, but by an ardent and positive desire for the conversion of sinners and 
the edification of Christ’s body, and a confident expectation of that as the result of 
their labours. 

“ Now, so far from our really desiring this, and confidently expecting this, it is 
not a very uncommon feeling, when we hear of the success of our preaching, and of 
the conversion, it may be, of a single sinner, to receive the instruction with joy and 
delight indeed, but with something also like a feeling of surprise. These things 
ought not to be. If the Gospel of the grace of God is faithfully preached, it should 
be not merely desired, but confidently expected, that, through the agency of his Spirit, 
it should be rendered effectual in opening men’s eyes, and in turning them from 
darkness to light. No doubt this confidence may be abused and perverted; and 
among the American churches it has been abused and perverted, and to some 
extent, although not probably to the extent we may sometimes have supposed it has 
been abused and perverted in the way of leading men to the virtual denial or com- 
promise of the great truth of the agency of the Spirit in the conversion of the soul 
to God, and also, to some extent, of the doctrine of the sovereignty of God in the 
work of conversion; and it has also brought into some of the American churches 
a state of mind and feeling, and measures based upon some such idea as this, that 
by means of a definite amount of prayer and labour, ministers may make sure, every 
time they preach, of a certain number of conversions. This is undoubtedly an 
abuse of the principle; but we may have the use without the abuse of it. 

“‘ And in passing, I may make another observation with regard to the American 
churches. When we hear of anything extreme, or ultra, or extravagant, in reference 
to any of them, we are very apt to hold up this and say, This is a specimen of the 
state of matters in the American churches; when, in point of fact, it may be only 
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a specimen of the views of some individuals in a particular locality, and may be as 
decidedly condemned by the ministers of the American churches generally, as it 
would be in this country ; and in connexion with this, we may remember that a few 
years ago, when we heard of a great many extreme and extravagant measures being 
based upon the idea of certain outward schemes and external arrangements, such as 
anxious seats, and public prayers of women before the congregation, and prayers for 
individuals by name, who were unconverted ‘men,—when we heard of these and 
other proceedings, we were apt to think that these were to be taken as specimens of 
the American churches; whereas they were confined to a comparatively small 
number of individuals, and to a comparatively small portion of the country, and 
were decidedly condemned and opposed, under the name of ‘new measures,’ by 
the great body of ministers, and the great body of the churches in the United States. 

“ Many of these evils have undoubtedly arisen from dwelling exclusively upon 
particular parts of Christian doctrine, which is very apt, just as in their ‘new 
measures,’ to lead to an erroneous and injurious kind of preaching, to an exagge- 
rated estimate of man’s ability to do the will of God, and to very imperfect views of 
Divine truth. We are required to be earnestly desirous for the conversion of sin- 
ners; but must we confine ourselves to only one or two portions of Divine truth, as 
if we had only to impress upon our hearers their responsibility, and then to call upon 
them to come to Christ? This is prosecuted to some extent there, and has led in 
some cases to virtually holding that men can convert themselves; and this has been 
carried so far as to have received the name of ‘ self-conversionism.’ But here 
again I have to say, that this is condemned by the great body of the American 
Churches, who are opposed to the preaching of various views of Divine truth, and are 
seeking more and more to cultivate the preaching of the principles of a full Christ, 
a full Gospel, and a full development of the whole scheme of Divine truth, as it is 
revealed in the Word of God,—it being the scheme of Divine truth in all its parts . 
and in all its branches, and not only particular portions of it, that God employs for 
the conversion of sinners and the edification of saints. 

“ There is one other topic which has been pressed upon my attention by what 
I have seen in the American churches. It is the subject of church discipline, or the 
principles and objects bearing upon the admission of men to sealing ordinances. 
There can be no reasonable doubt, on the one hand, that the practice of the churches 
in this country is characterised by unwarrantable laxity ; and there can be no reason- 
able doubt, on the other, that in the American churches there has been a much 
more complete separation between the church and the world; in other words, there 
can be no reasonable doubt, that in the churches of that country it has usually been 
the case that a larger proportion of those who sat down at the Lord’s table were 
converted men, than has been usually the case with the great body of the churches 
in this country. Now this is a very important matter, although I don’t mean to 
enter at present into an explanation of the particular principles by which it may and 
ought to be regulated. I dare say, however, that practically the Presbyterians gene- 
rally in the American churches seem to act very much on the same principles as the 
Congregational churches in that country. There is not any definite or tangible line 
of demarcation between them ; and however the one may still retain what are usually 
the views of Presbyterians, as distinguished from those of Congregationalists in that 
point, there can be no reasonable doubt that the common practice of most of other 
Presbyterian churches has gone to the opposite extreme of laxness in admitting men 
to sealing ordinances. 

“ What I wish to bring under the notice of my fathers and brethren is not the prin- 
ciple applicable to the admission of men to sealing ordinances; but the extent of the 
responsibility that lies on those who admit them, as to the qualifications they may 
require, and the means they may adopt in order to secure these qualifications. 
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Now, there is no difference of opinion amongst us on this, that every man not con- 
{ verted, and not under the exercise of genuine faith in some degree or other, who 
has received the memorials of Christ’s broken body and shed blood, has eaten and 
drunk damnation to himself. In this we are all agreed; and therefore, the important 
bearing of the matter of fact is, that it is undeniable that a large number of those 
who are in the habit of sitting down at the Lord’s table are unconverted men ; and 
what I wish to direct your attention to is this, the existence of a large amount of 
guilt somewhere. The sin lies primarily and principally on the individual himself ; 
but if there be any church or churches where this practice of unconverted men 
sitting down at the Lord’s table obtains to any considerable extent, or in any con- 
siderable proportion, and even where a majority of the communicants are uncon- 
verted men, or any large number of them when they are not a majority, a vast 
amount of guilt must attach, not merely to the individuals of whom it is composed, 
but must attach more or less also to those who are connected with the administration 
of its affairs; and, wherever it attaches, there is, in the sight of God, an amount of 
guilt which must be attended with injurious consequences to the church where it 
exists, by restraining the blessing of God upon its ministrations. 

“ T don’t mean to make any suggestions as to the way and manner in which the 
interests of religion ought to be promoted amongst us; but I may just mention, that 
it is a common practice in America, which might be adopted with advantage by us, 
and which I take the liberty of throwing out as a practical suggestion,—it is the 
practice of the Presbyterian churches to instruct the different presbyteries to pre- 
pare and transmit every year to the Assembly, a report on the state of religion within 
their bounds. These reports are examined and compared by the Assembly, who 
“as appoint a committee to draw up from them a general account of the state of 
religion throughout the church, with such warnings and admonitions as circum- 
stances may require. This seems a useful plan, and might be done by us, and done 
at once, without resorting to any series of queries to presbyteries. Ido not see how 
the revival of religion among us could be better commenced than just by instructing 
presbyteries to investigate and report on the state of religion within their own 
borders for the purpose of bringing a general review of the state of religion through- 
out the church before the next General Assembly. This would lead to friendly inter- 
course between the members of presbyteries as to the state of religion in their own 
congregations and neighbourhoods ; and they would thus be brought into the very 
position of doing what we desire, inasmuch as each would have before him the dis- 
tinct and definite object of the work in which we were engaged. I think, then, that 
this plan is worthy of being followed by us, with such modifications as circumstances 
may require.” 


























POETRY——-THE MAN OF BIN. 


THE MAN OF SIN. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Erernat Fount of light, my heart inspire ! 
May truth and liberty and love now shed, 
While tremblingly I touch the sacred lyre, 
Their quickening virtue on the poet’s head,— 
To trace a power malign, mysterious, dread, 
Who robed the church in pestilential gloom, 
And hath for many dreary ages fed 
The souls of men with poisonous plants that bloom, 
In gaudy colours false, around blest freedom’s tomb ! 


Though dark his nature—lawless god of night— 
Foul minister of error, fraud and crime !— 

He shines in borrowed robes as prince of light ; 
O’er hierarchies enthroned, he sits sublime, 
Anointing mitred heads with serpents’ slime. 

The sanctuary he made a cheating mart, 

Where through dull centuries of leaden time 

Priestcraft sat practising her subtle art, 

While demon-masters did their native skill impart. 


There, human souls are daily bought and sold ; 
There, vile iniquity by law is framed, 
And Cuaist is bartered by base men for gold! 
There, conscience is condemned, and virtue shamed, 
And vice by bonds unnatural inflamed ; 
There, truth, cast out, lies fettered at the door, 
Nor dare her claims divine by men be named, 
For martyrs’ bones bestrew the horrid floor,— 
The darkling altar’s steps are stained with human gore. 


But now Jehovah to his people turns,— 
Sets free his mighty, long-imprisoned word, 
And while at length his righteous vengeance burns, 
Girds on for victory his flaming sword ! 
Ye nations, bow before creation’s Lord! 
He comes upon the waking world to shine,— 
To be by universal man adored !— 
I see in heaven His looked-for, blissful “ sign ”— 
“Tue Man or Sin” consumes before His breath divine ! 


Dublin. 











J. G. 
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REVIEW. 


1. The Voice of the Anglican Church; being the declared Opinions 
of her Bishops, on the Doctrines of the Oxford Tract Writers. 
Collected. With an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. Henry 
Hughes, M.A., of Trinity College, Oxford ; Perpetual Curate of 
All Saints’, Gordon Square, and Lecturer of St. Luke's, Old Street. 


2. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the three dioceses of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, at the Primary Metropolitical Visitation in 
the autumn of the year 1842, and the spring of 1843. By Daniel, 
Bishop of Calcutta, and Metropolitan of India. 


3. 4 Charge to the Clergy of Dublin and Glandelagh, delivered in 
St. Patrick's Cathedral, June, 1843. By Richard Whately, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. To which is appended, A Petition to the 
House of Lords, praying for a Church Government ; together with 
the Report of the Debate on its presentation, and some additional 
Remarks. 


4. The Expediency of restoring at this time to the Church, her synodical 
powers, in Remarks upon the Appendix to the late Charge of his 
Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. By James Thomas O Brien, D.D., 
Bishop of Ossory, Leighlin, and Ferns. July, 1843. 


. Some Remarks on the Sermon of the Rev. Dr. Pusey, lately preached 
and published at Oxford. In a letter addressed to that gentleman. 
By Samuel Lee, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Cambridge, Canon of Bristol, and Rector of Barley, Herts. 

6. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the united dioceses of Ossory, 

Ferns, and Leighlin, at his primary visitation in September, 1842. 

By James Thomas O' Brien, D.D., Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and 

Leighlin. 


io] 


Is rox Cuurcn or ENGLAND Protestant, or Not! This is a ques- 
tion which has been asked, and to which we think a clear and decisive 
reply is not yet placed upon record. In other words, Are the well-known 
principles of the Protestant Reformation, those which the clergy of 
the endowed Church are prepared to uphold, and with which they are 
willing to stand or fall? Or is the system sustained by the state, that 
of concealed and latent popery, as some allege, tempered with more or 
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less outward respect for truths of an evangelical cast, as the taste of the 
times may dictate? Are we to have the word of God, in its fulness and 
entirety, as the sole rule of faith, and arbiter of controversy? or are 
the opinions of men, whether Fathers or councils, to be deemed, if not 
equal to, at least co-ordinate with, the words of Christ and his apostles? 
Is the right of private judgment, in the full sense of that term, to be 
acknowledged as the inalienable inheritance of man? or are clergy- 
men and endowed teachers, modern or ancient, misnamed priests, 
to stand between men and their Maker, and to dictate the terms of 
communion, and to legislate for us in matters of faith and conscience ? 
Or, in shorter terms still, using the words in their popular and ordinary 
signification, Is the Church of England Protestant or Popish ?—We do 
not present the inquiry either unadvisedly or invidiously, but with the 
utmost urgency and seriousness, being quite persuaded that much de- 
pends upon it, and that it is one which the people of England will, 
one day or other, insist, as they ought to do, upon having distinctly 
answered. To show the importance of this inquiry, and to collect some 
lights which may assist in its solution, is one design of the present 
critique. 

In the various articles which have been presented to the public in 
the pages of this work, upon the points at issue respecting the Church, 
particularly those which appeared in April and May, 1840, it has 
always been our wish to give a faithful portraiture of the actual state of 
things, and a fair exposition of the principles, which, in our judgment, 
ought to determine the questions in dispute. As we anticipated at the 
outset, the controversy excited by the Oxford Tracts, has gone on with 
deepening and widening force, and it seems farther than ever from 
being likely to reach a termination. In their zeal to find a barrier 
against the onward progress of religious freedom, and what we deem 
evangelical doctrines, the Tractarians laid down principles which could 
not but identify them with the great Romish apostasy, in the fathom- 
less depths of which, we were sure they would be swallowed up and 
lost. This has already been, in a great degree, verified. Some have gone 
over openly to the Romish camp ; others have affronted the common 
sense of a Protestant community, by the recklessness with which 
they have maintained the worst errors of Romanism ; and the Church 
has been split into schisms and parties, to an extent perhaps to which 
no corporate body, making a boast of unity, was ever subjected before. 

The Tractarian heresy, as our readers well know, is nothing more 
than a revival, in a modified form, of the doctrines and ecclesiastical 
pretensions of the Church of Rome, by certain clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Church. The extent to which they carry their views we have 
no right to object to; we even commend them for going so far as the 
principles they adopt will lead ; but we say that these principles nega- 
tive all that was done at the time of the Reformation, and would go far to 
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require the recognition and re-establishment of the Papacy in these 
realms. If one-half of all that Dr. Pusey and Mr. Newman believe, be 
true, it will appear to many that the Archbishop of Canterbury, and all 
the English clergy, should forthwith quit their benefices ; to which a 
body of priests, duly ordained and recognised by the Pope, ought imme- 
diately to succeed. This is, we suspect, the view taken by the general 
body of the Roman Catholics, in England, in Ireland, and in Italy, as 
indeed appears from the speeches and writings of their influential men ; 
and this we know to be the opinion of many reflecting Protestants. A 
member of Parliament, who is a competent judge in such matters, 
though holding religious views different from our own, recently assured 
us of his strong conviction, that, in a single generation from this time, 
the whole of the Church of England would be Popish. 

This tendency of Tractarianism, to derange or subvert the existing 
status of the Church Establishment, begins to be felt as a practical 
difficulty. The Tractarians, as their organ, ‘‘ The British Critic,”’ has 
abundantly shown, have been constantly advancing towards Rome, and 
scruple not to speak of Protestantism, and of everything Protestant, 
with undisguised contempt. But this has naturally produced alarm 
on the other side. These people, it is said, have gone too far. The 
dignitaries of the Church, who might have quietly tolerated so much 
of Puseyism as would have sufficed to oppose Dissent, did not wish to 
have much more. Bishop O’Brien himself candidly tells us, that “ not 
a few, who abhorred Popery, underrated its strength, and regarded 
Protestant Dissenters as the Church’s most formidable enemies. And 
having, at the first appearance of the Tracts, hailed their authors as 
powerful maintainers of the Church against Dissent, from whom the 
most important services were to be expected, they were very slow in 
relinquishing these happy anticipations, and renouncing the aid of 
such able auxiliaries.” To go as far in Puseyism as would make out 
the Dissenters to be schismatics, was going just far enough ; but to go 
so far as virtually to oust the present clergy, and restore the Pope’s 
functionaries, would be really going a great deal too far. Apprehension 
prevailed in high quarters. Even conscience began to be troubled : 
for when interest and duty happen to coincide, it is curious to observe 
the wakefulness of the moral faculty. It was apparent that something 
should be done; and the bishops, it was said, ought to speak out. 
Well, something has been done ; and the bishops have spoken, each in 
his own way. The question is, whether enough has been said and 
done, to vindicate the Protestant character of the Anglican Church, 
and to repel the combined attack of the Puseyite and Roman confeie- 
rates. We think not; and our reasons will appear in the sequel. 

The first book upon our table, is a neat little volume, entitl:’, 
“The Voice of the Anglican Church,” by the Rev. H. Hughes, A.M. ; 
in which he professes to collect the several testimonies, from the 
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writings of no less than eighteen bishops and archbishops, all more 
or less condemnatory of the opinions of the Oxford Tract writers. The 
author is concerned at the spread of opinions which he deems unsound 
and perilous to the Church, and appears anxious to make the most of 
every protest made against them by the Episcopal authorities. 

The next is a Charge to his Clergy, by Dr. Daniel Wilson, the 
Bishop of Calcutta, strongly denouncing the Tractarian system, as an 
approximation to all the corruptions and superstitions of papal Rome. 
This is a vigorous and effective protest, and precisely what we should 
have expected from his known character, and early education among 
the more intelligent portion of Protestant Dissenters. He was bap- 
tized, we believe, by the Rev. Samuel Brewer, pastor of the Indepen- 
dent church at Stepney. As a youth, he frequently went with his 
family to the Tabernacle, Moorfields, and he for some time regu- 
larly attended Divine worship at New Court, Carey Street, during the 
pastorate of the late Rev. Wi'liam Thorpe, afterwards of Bristol, who 
was the immediate predecessor of the late Rev. Dr. Winter, at New 
Court. Mr. D. Wilson consulted Mr. Thorpe upon the subject of 
entering the Old College, Homerton, with a view to the dissenting 
ministry, as we were informed by Mr. T. himself, who added, that he 
did not then deem it fit to encourage the application. We rejoice to 
find that, although the Bishop of Calcutta has long since changed his 
views upon the subject of church government, this charge to his clergy 
contains ample proofs that he has not forgotten, in his present exalted 
position, as metropolitan of India, that sound Protestant theology which 
he professed in the days of his youth. He deeply deplores the spread 
of Tractarianism in the East, and adds, “ In India, my firm persuasion 
is, that if this system should go on, we are lost as a Protestant church 
—that is, we are lost altogether.” —Dedication to Charge, p. 17. 

The third publication is a Charge by the Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. 
Whately, delivered in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, June, 1843. It is brief, 
but emphatic; and contains, like all his other works, many valuable 
and important suggestions, to which we may have occasion subse- 
quently to refer. The Archbishop is anxious that the convocation 
Should meet. 

Bishop O’Brien’s Answer to Archbishop Whately’s Charge, next 
demands our notice. This pamphlet opposes the idea of a convoca- 
tion, as not suited to the present time; and assigns reasons against 
it, wise and good in themselves, but not likely, as the writer antici- 
pates, to find favour in the eyes of churchmen. Dr. O’Brien occu- 
pies himself too much at length upon Dr. Whately’s illustrations, who 
had compared the meeting of convocation to the functions of par- 
liament, as though the one could, by any possibility, precisely re- 
semble the other. We should have been glad to have had some other 
reasons brought forward against the measure ; but the admissions con - 
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tained in the reply, which are the more stringent from the manliness 
and candour with which they are stated, will be felt, by the clergy, as a 
strong censure upon the absence of practical wisdom, in the conduct of 
ecclesiastical affairs, that might be expected to characterise their move- 
ments in a house of their own. 

Our fifth work is a pamphlet, by Professor Lee, called forth by Pro- 
fessor Pusey’s celebrated sermon upon the Eucharist, delivered at Oxford. 
Dr. Lee is Regius Professor of Hebrew in Cambridge, and Dr. Pusey 
holds a kindred office in the sister university of Oxford; but though 
they occupy similar stations in the same church, and similar offices in 
her two universities, they are far from holding the same sentiments in 
ecclesiastical and theological matters. Dr. Lee, with his accustomed 
ability and force, charges upon Dr. Pusey, and his school, “ certain 
radical inclinations to Romanism, too palpable to be misunderstood ;” 
and subjoins, ‘‘ 1 am disposed, therefore, to look upon this endeavour 
of Dr. Pusey, and his party, as one of the most insidious, sweeping, and 
ruinous, that could have been devised. Its manifest tendency is to 
unsettle everything, under a plea the most authoritative, plausible, and 
alluring ; a plea admirably calculated to ensnare the junior branches 
of the clergy, and with them all who have not either leisure or learning 
to examine this question for themselves.” 

The sixth production on our list, is an able and elaborate Charge, 
delivered to his Clergy by Dr. O’Brien, the Bishop of Ossory, extending, 
with its valuable Appendix, to 292 pages. He also charges the Oxford 
system with its tendency to Romanism ; which is additionally impor- 
tant, as coming from an Irish bishop, who must know, from practical 
observation, what Popery really is. 

We have carefully perused these publications, in order to see what is 
doing in the Church itself, to repel and repudiate doctrines which 
appear, on the face of them, to be essentially Romanist, and incom- 
patible with the very existence of a consistent Protestant church. The 
conclusion to which we have come is, that they utterly fail to make out 
a good case for the Establishment ; and we think so for reasons which 
we shall now proceed to state. 

I. It appears to us that the protests are, in the great majority of cases, 
feeble, insufficient, and unsatisfactory, on the essential points at issue. 

We are thankful for the condemnatory sentences uttered by different 
dignitaries, upon incidental topics in the system of the Tractarians, but 
we look in vain for that universal and unanimous condemnation which 
the case seems to require. The sentiments of eighteen bishops and 
archbishops of the English and Irish Church are cited in Mr. Hughes’s 
volume, and he is pleased to denominate them “the voice of the 
Church ;’’ but where are the testimonies of the remainder to be found? 
And who, we ask, empowered these eighteen to speak in the name of 
the whole body of the clergy’ The progress of these dogmas among 
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the clergy, is matter of absolute notoriety ; and how can the disclaimer 
of a few relieve the whole system from opprobrium ? 

But the protests themselves, against the Tractarians, if protest they 
may be called, appear to us, with few exceptions, wholly inadequate to 
the occasion. Many of them are so exceedingly mild and gentle, and 
so mixed up with apologies, qualifications, and compliments, and so 
much directed to the minor, rather than the essential, points of the 
controversy, that ordinary readers may well doubt whether they were 
seriously intended by their authors to impede the progress of the 
Tractarians. There is much ground for what Dr. Pusey says, that “ it 
is mostly not their doctrine which is condemned, but something which 
they should equally condemn themselves ;” and ‘that little altoge- 
ther is condemned, and nothing essential.’” (Dr. Pusey’s Letter, pp. 
83 and 97.) Many of them are limited to Tract Ninety, whereas 
Tract Ninety is only the worthy successor of the preceding eighty-nine, 
and serves, as we think, to form a very suitable top-stone to the entire 
building. 

The Bishop of Oxford, for example, condemns Tract Ninety, but in 
the following seft and hesitating manner :— 

“ With respect to the Ninetieth Tract, which was the immediate cause of my in- 
terference, | have already expressed my opinion that it was objectionable, and likely 
to disturb the peace of the Church. I thought so last year, and I think so still. I 
deeply regret its publication, though I am quite ready to allow that the explanations 
by which it has been subsequently modified, or rather, | should say, by which the 
writer’s original meaning has been made more clear, have in part relieved me from 
some of the most serious apprehensions with which the first perusal of it filled my 
mind.” 


There are pages more in the same feeble strain ; and such is the 
quiet way in which the Bishop condemns the fearful evil of reserve in 
preaching the atonement. And is this, we ask, the voice of the Church ? 

It would be easy to multiply instances, even from the extracts which 
Mr. Hughes has collected, of the slight and measured disapprobation 
expressed by the bishops respecting the writers in question. They 
handle the Tractarians with as much tenderness as the Tractarians 
handle Rome. Besides this, they qualify their censure, such as it is, 
with no inconsiderable amount of praise and homage. Mr. Hughes 
himself seems struck with the insufficiency of the statements he has 
furnished, and candidly observes, in his Appendix— 

“’Tis not intended to be denied that most of the bishops cited have given these 
writers credit for good intentions, while several have bestowed on them high praise 
for having led us back to correcter notions of church principles than had for some 
time prevailed, and for having raised the standard of ministerial acquirement 
among us.”—Rev. H. Hughes, p. 258. 


He afterwards cites passages of this kind, obviously tending to limit 
still further the very limited effect of the previous disclaimers. The Bishop 
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of Oxford, for instance, (p. 259,) commends the Tract writers for their 
*«moderation,”” and contends that, “in spite of their faults, the Tracts 
for the Times have exerted a beneficial influence among us in many 
respects.” They have produced, he says, “an increasing sense of the 
guilt and evils of schism ;” a “ yearning after that discipline which we 
have so much lost ;’’ ‘‘the greater anxiety to live by the Prayer 
Book ;” and (what we presume is not less welcome to every “lord 
over God’s heritage’’) ‘‘the more ready and willing obedience to eccle- 
siastical authority!’”? The Bishop of Ripon says, ‘‘ They deserve our 
honour and thanks ; still farther, I believe that they have done good 
service to the Church, in bringing forward more prominently some 
comparatively neglected truths with regard to the proper standing of the 
Church herself and her ministers.” —(p. 260.) The Bishop of Exeter 
scruples not to express his full belief that the teaching of the Tractists, 
‘* though unauthorised,” has been ‘on the whole very highly useful to 
the cause, not only of sacred learning, but also of true religion.”” He 
adds, ‘‘ Whatever may be the clamours with which these writers have been 
assailed—and while I think that in some important particulars they have 
erred in doctrine—I scruple not to repeat the avowal of my own deep 
sense of the debt which the Church owes to them ;” “ regarding them 
with respect and gratitude, as good, and able, and pious men, who have 
laboured most earnestly, and on the whole very beneficially, in the 
service of the church of Christ.’’—p. 261. 

The Bishop of Salisbury sings to the same tune. “I cannot but 
deprecate the harsh and sweeping condemnation not unfrequently pro- 
nounced upon them.” ‘I cannot refuse to acknowledge, that in 
several aud weighty respects we are deeply indebted to them. They 
have been the chief instruments in reviving the study of sound theology 
in an unlearned age.” And among their various exemplary doings, he 
significantly adds the following, which our readers will not be slow to 
understand :— 

“ They have raised the standard of the ministerial character, by teaching men to 
trace the commission of the clergy, through his apostles, up to our blessed Lord him- 
self, and to see in this the sure warrant of their work.” —(p. 263.) 

Thus it seems that the great merit of these writers, in maintaining 
the Popish doctrine on the subject of the ultra-pretensions of the 
clergy, almost, if not quite, outweighs, in the bishop’s estimation, 
those faults and “‘ extravagances of opinion’ which he mentions with 
so much reluctance, and reproves in a manner so truly indulgent and 
paternal. ‘Still, in the main,” says Bishop Salisbury, (and this, by 
the way, is the closing sentence in Mr. Hughes’s book,) “the tendency 
of their works has been, in my judgment, to establish sound views in 
the Church on the above important heads of doctrine; and for this 
they deserve our thanks.”’ 

The sentiments of many other dignitaries of the Church, and bene- 
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ficed clergymen throughout the country, are known to be, to a great 
extent, if not altogether, favourable to the leading doctrines of the 
Tractarians. It is true that some of the bishops, those especially of 
Winchester, Chester, Ossory, Dublin, and Calcutta, and many other 
clergymen, have not only condemned minor points, but have witnessed 
a good confession on several vital topics connected with the controversy. 
We honour them for this: but even these we consider to have failed to 
vindicate THz Cuurcu from the charge of sanctioning Tractarianism, 
or, as we deem it, disguised Romanism, which she is supposed to do 
by her catechism, by her canons, and parts of her formularies, inde- 
pendently of the concurring testimony of many of her divines, who 
are generally looked up to as authorities. The Tractarians consider 
the Chureh to be on their side. 

Among other points on which we could have wished the bishops to 
have been more explicit, is the question of the right and duty of private 
or individual judgment. To this principle the Reformers appealed with 
resistless force, well knowing that if it were once fully recognised, 
there would be an end of all dubious references to the Fathers and the 
Church, as authorities in matters of faith ; and the exclusive authority 
of Scripture would be received throughout Christendom as a thing 
of course. Grant this principle, and the entire fabric of Romish 
and other priestcraft falls to the ground, and the mystery of iniquity 
vanishes, leaving no vestige behind. Deny it, and you attack the basis 
of all religion, which is man’s individual responsibility, and a door is 
opened to the admission of all that tyranny and oppression which has 
been the opprobrium of history, and the greatest obstruction ever yet 
offered to the progress of Christianity in the world. It would be easy 
to show, if needful, that any denial of private judgment is an interfer- 
ence with personal responsibility, and leads naturally to that last stage 
of corruption, in which the priest is considered as the proxy of the 
layman, and nominal churchmanship comes to be regarded, by the 
multitude, as the practical condition of salvation. The Church of Rome 
is somewhat more shameless than the rest, in guaranteeing the safety 
of the passive believer in ‘‘the church ;” though the thing is always 
involved, if any part of the absurdity be admitted. But it is all 
assumption and imposture, from first to last. God has written to us 
the great things of his law, which every man is bound to investigate, 
understand, and obey, according to the best light which he has, or can 
obtain; but God has empowered no priest, nor any body of priests, 
nor any church, nor any body of churches, to dictate the faith of the 
humblest layman, nor authoritatively to expound a single passage in 
his Divine word. They may write, and preach, and meet, and pass 
resolutions; but the individual, and every individual, is to be the 
judge, in the last resort, upon his own undivided personal respon- 
sibility. 
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Clearly understood as this doctrine may be, among the great and 
increasing body of Nonconformists, we can assure the bishops that it 
would not have been at all a superfluous labour, had they favoured the 
members of their own communion with a little light upon the subject. 
When such a man as Mr. Gladstone is found involved in considerable 
obscurity upon one of the main points of the Reformation, acknow- 
ledging the propriety of private judgment in words, but arguing against 
it in principle, we may well suppose that there are multitudes of per- 
sons, and possibly not a few clergymen, in the British dominions, little 
better acquainted with the bearings of the subject than the well-known 
author of the work, entitled, The State, in its Relation with the 
Church, the student of Christ’s Church, Oxford, and M.P. for 
Newark. Mr. Macaulay, in his celebrated critique on this work, 
acutely remarks, that ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone pronounces the right of private 
judgment, as it is generally understood throughout Protestant Europe, 
to be a monstrous abuse. He declares himself favourable, indeed, to 
the exercise of private judgment, after a fashion of his own. We 
have, according to him, a right to judge all the doctrines of the 
Church of England to be sound, but not to judge any of them to be 
unsound. . . . Every body who freely inquires, agrees, he (Mr. G.) 
says, with Euclid; but the Church is as much in the right as Euclid. 
Why, then, should not every free inquirer agree with the Church ?”’ * 
And this, we suppose, is about the upshot of all that is meant by free 
inquiry, in the circles which Mr. Gladstone represents ; a liberty only 
to decide that he and the Church, and the party to which he belongs, 
are right in everything, and wrong in nothing! 

But leaving Mr. Gladstone of Oxford in the safe custody of Mr. 
Macaulay of Cambridge, we repeat that we should have been glad to 
have seen this subject more clearly stated by the bishops ; for we con- 
sider that the principle in question lies at the root, not only of the 
controversy between the two churches, but of that higher controversy, 
which exists between the human mind itself, and all the corrupt 
churches by which the simple truths of the Gospel have been per- 
verted or denied. On this topic, but not on this topic only, they 
have preserved an ominous, if not a discreet, silence. Their attach- 
ment may have been very ardent to the great principle which 
constitutes the essence of the Protestant confession, but they have 
kept it a profound secret. They ‘never told their love ;” whilst the 
Tractarians, on the contrary, leave us at no loss as to their utter 
dislike to every species of freedom, that does not consist with bowing 
down to the idol of ecclesiastical supremacy which they are so 
anxious to set up. Mr. Palmer, in his Treatise on the Church, has 


* Critical and Historical Essays, contributed to the Edinburgh Review. By 
T. B. Macaulay. pp. 473, 474. 
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the hardihood to say—‘‘ Had the Reformation maintained the 
principle of an unbounded liberty of private judgment, so falsely and 
impudently attributed to it, there could be no occasion to inquire 
farther into its merits. Such a system would bear so evidently the 
brand of infidelity upon it, that every Christian would turn from it 
with horror and detestation.”* 

We have not found among all the passages selected by Mr. Hughes 
any distinct disclaimer of these monstrous opinions ; whilst the claim 
of Church authority, which many of the bishops advance, is a virtual 
denial of the Protestant doctrine on this essential point. With 
reference, therefore, to the right and duty of private judgment, we 
have yet to be informed on competent authority, What is the voice of 
the Church? There is plainly no medium between the free exercise of 
individual judgment, and unreserved submission to authority ; and if 
the people are to be indoctrinated with the latter, it is equally plain 
that they will not halt at London or Canterbury, but will go on con- 
sistently to Rome. 

II. Our second remark is, that if these protests and disclaimers had 
been as strong and universal as the occasion demanded, they would 
yet have no determinate and conclusive weight in the controversy, 
because it is admitted, on all hands, that the bishops are not 
empowered to give an authoritative exposition of the sentiments of 
the body to which they belong. They do not, therefore, and cannot 
vindicate the Church itself from the charge of symbolising with 
Rome, nor do they negative the claims urged by the Tractarians to be, 
par excellence, true and consistent Churchmen, however anti-Protestant. 

These protests may, and doubtless do, faithfully express the per- 
sonal opinions of the writers, but their statements can only be consi- 
dered as the sentiments of respectable individuals, who have no sort 
of authority to put forth their opinions as those of the Church, espe- 
cially when they stand opposed to much that is found in their best 
writers, and even in the formularies and canons of the Church, which 
are constantly alleged by the Oxford divines, as supporting, both in 
the letter and the spirit, their peculiar views. The voice of the prelates, 
for the time being, is not “the voice of the Anglican Church.” 

If there could be any doubt upon so plain a point, as that some 
authoritative opinion upon these disputed subjects is much needed, 
and that the testimony of the bishops is quite inadequate, it would be 
set at rest by the charge of the Archbishop of Dublin. Dr. Whately 
agrees that it is most desirable, that clergymen and other members of 
the Church “should not be left, as now, not only to differ in many 
points capable of determination, but to reproach one another with 
those differences as departures from what essentially belongs to that 





* Palmer. Treatise on the Church, vol. i. p. 382. 
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Church. Both parties consider the points in question as already 
decided, (each of course on his own side,) since otherwise they could 
not complain of their opponents as unsound Churchmen : but what that 
decision is, it is manifest, from the very existence of these mutual com- 
plaints, is not so clearly and authoritatively set forth as to preclude 
all controversy.” The learned prelate goes on to say, ‘‘ Many persons 
look with considerable interest to the declarations on such matters 
that from time to time are put forth by bishops in their charges, or 
on other occasions. But on most of the points,” he significantly adds, 
“to which I have been alluding, @ bishop's declarations have no more 
weight, except what they may derive from the deference paid to his 
personal character, than any anonymous pamphlet would have. The 
points are mostly such as he has no official power to decide even in 
reference to his own diocese; and as to legislation for the Church, 
or authoritative declarations on many of the most important matters, 
neither any one bishop, nor all collectively, have any more right of this 
kind than the ordinary magistrates have to take on themselves the 
functions of Parliament.’’* 

This able prelate, in his Appendix, quotes from a speech of his 
own in the House of Lords, on presenting a petition to their Lord- 
ships on “the subject of Church Government,” “for the establish- 
ment of an Ecclesiastical Government, which shall have authority to 
determine what is, and what is not, binding upon the members of 
this Church, and to pronounce respecting any changes which indivi- 
duals may have introduced, or may purpose to have introduced.” 
Here he states again the same sentiment, ‘that a bishop had no more 
authority to decide these points than any other members of the 
Church ; they could do no more than avow their opinion.” He bears 
testimony to the mournful, and, as he justly says, the ‘‘ disgraceful” 
divisions that obtain in the clerical body ; for it is too notorious to be 
concealed, that the Church, which is built round with acts of uniform- 
ity, and boasts of being the centre of unity, is rent and torn with 
internal schisms and distractions. ‘It is,’’ observed his lordship, 
** commonly said, that the clergy are, as a body, zealously attached to 
the doctrines of the Church, and cordial adherents to it. But it 
could not be denied, that amongst those who made these professions, 
and doubtless in the most perfect sincerity, there were found certain 
parties who vehemently assailed each other as unsound; the men of 
one side declaring those of the other to be unfaithful members of the 
Church, and desiring that they should leave her communion. The 
state of things was dangerous, disgraceful, and ruinous, to any such body 
as the Church, or indeed to any community. Nor was it an evil likely 
to heal itself and die away by degrees, or to produce its own remedy ; 





* Whately’s Charge, pp. 21, 22. 
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on the contrary, he feared that it would increase if a remedy were not 
speedily applied ; and that as it had been long increasing, so it would 
continue to increase.”’ 

Dr. Whately also quotes the Bishop of Salisbury, who took part in 
the same debate, and said—‘*‘ That the position of the Church was 
most objectionable, as a body without any power of self-legislation, 
or authority by internal arrangement, to settle matters in which might 
be required adaptation, alteration, or abrogation. The excitement 
common now-a-days in Church matters might be ascribed in no slight 
degree to the absence of any recognised form of government—of any 
mode by which opinions could be brought to the test of calm consi- 
deration. But to crown all, the Bishop of Ossory is also quoted, 
who, “though he assented to the principle of the petition, was averse to 
its being applied at the present time, on account of the excited state 
of party feeling now existing in the Church, and which he feared might 
be aggravated by the assembling of any commission, synod, convoca- 
tion, or other body of men, for the purpose of either acting as a 
government for the Church, or framing any such government.’ * 

Our readers will form their own opinion upon the internal state of 
the Church, and upon the seeming hopelessness ef its cure, from the 
concurrent testimony of these state physicians, who must be considered 
as unexceptionable witnesses. They distinctly prove our case, that if 
the declarations of the bishops against the Tractarians were as powerful 
and decided, as we have shown them to be halting and insufficient, 
they would yet have no weight in the argument, so as to clear the 
Church itself from the charge perpetually alleged concerning it, by 
friends as well as foes, of containing a strong bias towards Romanism ; 
because the prelates have no more authority to speak in the name of 
the Church, than so many anonymous pamphleteers would have. It is 
a deep feeling upon this point, that prompts the frequent demand from 
zealous Churchmen, that the convocation should be allowed to assemble 
in order to vindicate the Church from the charges brought against it, 
and decide, once for all, what Churchmanship really is. Then why 
does not the convocation meet? We have rarely heard any reason for 
refusing this privilege, save that the state does not deem it wise to 
permit it; in other words, because the minister of the day cannot rely 
upon the discretion of the body which would then be assembled. 

But whatever might be the opinion of ministers of state as to the 
meeting of convocation, the objections of many ministers of religion 
to such a movement are likely to be quite as strong. The Bishop 
of Ossory is not slow to acknowledge, ‘‘ that in fact the evils to be 
apprehended from the restoration of such powers to the Church at 
the present moment far exceed any that we are suffering, or can 





* Whately’s Charge, and Appendix, pp. 29—32. 
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seasonably apprehend from the want of them.” (p. 7.) He thinks 
that the elections of the clergy would partake of all the evils of con- 
tested parliamentary elections—‘ that these would materially affect our 
unhappy divisions, and be materially affected by them—that they 
would widen the divisions, and the divisions embitter them ; that they 
would in fact at once carry our unhappy differences into every diocese, 
and every arch-deaconry, and every rural deanery, and every parish 
in the kingdom ; and ina form, compared with which, the controver- 
sia] contests to which they at present give occasion, are tranquillity and 
harmony.” (p. 18.) ‘* Such contests might be expected to terminate, 
not in providing a calm deliberative body from which the Church 
might receive the stability and the repose she needs, but in engaging 
upon a new arena the representatives of exasperated parties, and the 
advocates of conflicting opinions. . . . And how absolutely incompa- 
tible such a position of parties is with anything like a calm consideration 
or a satisfactory settlement of religious differences, I need hardly say.” 
(p. 20.) The object, as his lordship says, would be—* to determine 
which is to be the dominant, and which the subordinate party, if not 
which is to remain in the Church and which to be excluded from it.” 
So much for the convocation ! 

III. Our third observation is, That there is much importance, as we 
think all must allow, in the averments of the Tractarians in reference 
to the support they derive from some of the most learned and able 
of the divines of the Church of England. 

To a churchman of the routine school, there must appear to be great 
force in what the Puseyites say on this head; not the force of truth, 
indeed, but the force of strong coincidence with Church of England 
authorities. This was the point which Dr. Pusey laboured so earnestly 
to establish, in the notes of his sermon on the Eucharist, longer than 
the sermon itself; and the Tractists skilfully exhibit their catena of 
Church of England writers, who, as they allege, generally support 
their views. Dr. Pusey declares, that there is nothing in his obnoxious 
sermon which is not to be found in these standard authorities, 
expressed, too, in the majority of instances, in the ipsissima verba of 
the original writers. In his usual vein of equivocal modesty, he inti- 
mates, that he mistrusted his own language on such subjects, and pre- 
ferred to use the words of others. 

Professor Lee is well aware of the importance of this argument to 
his Church. Referring to the professed object of Dr. Pusey to advance 
nothing which does not claim the title and character of catholic, and 
to his skill and care in quoting the Fathers of the English Church, 
together with those of Catholic antiquity, in the richest variety and 
abundance, he says—‘“‘ If, then, this has really been done, and if it is 
true that in the teaching of Dr. Pusey and his school, certain radical 
inclinations to Romanism are too palpable to be misunderstood—and 
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this no one will deny—it must follow that the whole body of these 
divines has advocated the claims of the Pontificate, to an extent that 
has not been usually imagined ; that our Reformers, who so abun- 
dantly quoted them in opposing the claims of that fallen church, were 
wholly mistaken and wrong ; and that we, in following them, are 
wholly mistaken and wrong likewise. Let this be allowed, I say, and 
half the business towards the restoration of Romanism has been done: 
the axe has been laid to the root of the tree, which after a few more 
years’ scarcely profitable vegetation, shall be hewn down and cast into 
the fire !’’* 

In the pamphlet before us, Professor Lee has done his best to repel 
this argument from the divines of the English Church, urging strongly, 
that the writers quoted by Dr. Pusey do not go the whole length of 
his views. This may be, to a certain extent, true; and we think Dr. 
Lee has shown, in the particular instance of the Eucharist, that Dr. 
Pusey has pressed his authorities somewhat too far. But Dr. Lee has 
chiefly confined himself to the one point of the Eucharist, and there 
are mapy other points on which the views of the Tractists certainly 
appear to derive strong support from the Church of England divines, 
which they cite. Dr. Lee ably and eloquently denounces the Romish 
character and tendency of the whole of the Tractarian system, in pages 
103 and 104 of his pamphlet, from which we should delight to quote 
largely if our space would permit ; but he has not even attempted to 
clear the authorities of his Church from the charge of supporting to 
no inconsiderable extent, and on a great variety of topics, the leading 
dogmas of the writers of the Tracts. We admire his zeal for some of 
the principles and doctrines of the Reformation, but do not perceive 
how he can possibly make them harmonise with the recorded views of 
many of the admitted standards of the Church to which he belongs. 
Bishop Wilson, also, is quite successful in his strenuous declamations 
against the Tractarians, and in his efforts to prove their inconsistency 
with the word of God ; but no attempt is made, upon his part, to show 
that their opinions were not the opinions of many of the great lights 
of the English Church, quoted by them. He never attempts, for a 
moment, to grapple with the ponderous difficulty of the question, as to 
who is right, in the interpretation and developement of the character 
and constitution of the Church, Bishop Whately or Mr. Palmer, Mr. 
Newman or Bishop Daniel Wilson himself. 

Some of the ablest writers on the side of the Church of England have 
laboured to show that the English Reformers departed as little as possible 
from the Romanists, and successfully aimed to conform the Established 
Church as closely as they could, in doctrine and ritual, to the platform 
of Rome. Dr. Arnold, in his Lectures on Modern History, admits that 
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there were many churchmen who, from the first, ‘‘thought that the 
Reformation had gone too far.” ‘‘ Many also, and from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century onwards, continually becoming more active, 
and raised to higher dignities, who, in their hearts, hated the Reforma- 
tion altogether—hated especially the foreign Protestants—hated the 
doctrine of justification by faith, loved ceremonies and rites, idolised 
antiquity, preached up the priesthood, and, in the words of Lord 
Falkland, ‘laboured to bring in an English, though not a Roman 
popery.’”’* We copy the following expressions from the Lord Falk- 
land’s speech, February 9, 1641, given at full in Nalson’s Collections : 


“ [It seemed their work was to try how much of a papist might be brought in 
without popery, and to destroy as much as they could of the Gospel without bringing 
themselves in danger of being destroyed by the law. . . Mr. Speaker, to go yet farther, 
some of them have so industriously laboured to deduce themselves from Rome, that 
they have given great suspicion, that in gratitude they desire to return thither, or at 
least to meet in half way ; some have evidently laboured to bring in an English 
though not a Roman popery : I mean not only the outside and dress of it, but equally 
absolute ; a blind dependence of the people upon the clergy, and of the clergy upon 
themselves ; and have opposed the papacy beyond the seas that they might settle 
beyond the water [i. e. across the Thames at Lambeth.] Nay, common fame is more 
than ordinarily false, if none of them have found a way to reconcile the opinions of 
Rome to the preferments of England, and be so absolutely, directly, and cordially 
papists, that it is all that £1500 a-year can do to to keep them from confessing it.” 


These words require no comment. But to show how largely the 
statement might be supported, if need were, it may be sufficient to 
refer our well-informed readers to the Life of Archbishop Laud, written 
by Dr. Heylyn, chaplain to Charles I. and Charles II. In the elabo- 
rate Introduction to that work, the learned Doctor occupies forty-one 
closely-printed folio pages in proving, by a careful analysis, the near 
affinity subsisting between the systems of England and Rome. The 
Essay consists of an induction of particulars, amounting to forty-one 
sections, the leading object of which is to show how “‘near this 
church comes up unto the Church of Rome, in government, forms of 
worship, and some points of controversie.” (p. 39.) ‘ The Reformers,” 
he says, “ retained many of those ancient rites and ceremonies which 


* “Let us now pass abruptly from 1642 to 1660. Let us consider what the 
object of the movement had been, and what was its success. And first, as religious 
parties only, we have seen that there had been three—those who wished to maintain 
the system established at the Reformation—those who wished to alter it by carrying 
on the Reformation farther—and those who wished te undo it, and return to the 
system which it had superseded. We have seen that this last party could not act 
openly in its own name, and its own direct operations were, therefore, inconsiderable ; 
but a portion of the Established Church party, in their extreme antipathy to those 
who called for farther reform, did really labour in spirit to undo what had been 
effected already, serving the principles of the Roman Catholic party, if not in its 
forms.” —Arnold’s Lectures on Modern History. 
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had been practised, and almost all the holy days or annual feasts 
which had been generally observed by the Church of Rome. Nothing 
that was apostolic, or accounted primitive, did fare the worse for being 
popish—I mean for having been made use of in times of popery ; it 
being none of their design to create a new church, but reform the 
old.” . . . “‘ A moderation,” he adds, ‘‘ much applauded by King James 
in the conference at Hampton Court, whose golden aphorism it was, 
‘That no church ought farther to separate itself from the Church of 
Rome, either in doctrine or ceremony, than she had departed from her- 
self when she was in her flourishing and best estate.’” (p. 77.) 

We much regret that we cannot afford space even for the headings of 
Dr. Heylyn’s forty-one sections, as they would support our argument 
much more strongly than any words of ours could do, showing how 
closely incorporated with the English system are some of the erroneous 
doctrinal views, and superstitious practices, of Romanism. But we may 
mention afew. XX. The Moderate Proceedings of the First Reformers, 
in reference to the Pope and the Church of Rome. XXV. A Real 
Presence proved, [in the Blessed Sacrament, ]} in proof of which Bishop 
Bilston is cited: ‘‘ And he tells it with a God forbid that we deny not, 
that the flesh and blood of Christ are truly present, and truly received 
of the faithful at the Lord’s table.” “ By which,” adds Heylyn, “ it 
seems agreed on both sides (that is to say, the Church of England and 
the Church of Rome) that there is a true and real presence of Christ in 
the Holy Eucharist ; the disagreement being only in the modus pre- 
sentia.” Some of the side-notes, exhibiting the subject of the sections, 
present curious combinations to a Protestant eye, and are sustained in 
the text by matters equally curious. Section XVI. The Lord’s day 
built upon the same foundation with the other holy days, according to 
the book of Homilies, and the Act of Parliament, which, it is said, 
**do stand” (the Sabbath as well as the Saints’ days) “on no other 
ground than the authority of the church which at first ordained them. 
As for the observation of those, there was no difference made between 
them by the first Reformers.” Section XVIII. is headed, with edifying 
simplicity, ‘‘ Reverence required of the People at their First Entrance 
into Church, according to the Practice of the Primitive Times, and 
.... the Example of the Knights of the Garter!” Laud, himself, in 
trying to separate reverence towards the altar from the charge of 
idolatry, urges this profound and pithy argument—“ For if it had 
been idolatry, I presume Queen Elizabeth and King James would not 
have practised it, no, not in this great solemnity!’ Introduction, p. 18. 
Section XXIX. Justification; how divided betwixt Faith and Works. 
XXX. Of the Efficacy of Good Works, and the Reward belonging to 
them, and of the Doctrine of the Church of England in that particular. 
And, as though all this was not enough, Heylyn refers, in Section 
XXXIX., to The Points which still remain in Difference between the two 
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Churches, viz. ‘‘ touching the sufficiency of Scripture, justification, the 
merit of good works, works done before justification, the fallibility or 
infallibility of the Church of Rome, purgatory, adoration of images, 
invocation of saints, the sacrifice of the mass, the single life of priests,” 
with various other particulars: and then adds, significantly enough, 
‘In many of which it might be found no difficult matter to atone the 
differences, whensoever it shall please God to commit the managing 
of them to moderate and prudent men.” ..... «The hopes of which 
may be the greater because there are so many points, (so far forth as 
they stand comprised in the Book of Articles,) in which the first 
Reformers were so far from being at any difference with the Church of 
Rome, that they did rather join with them in opposing the common 
enemy, i. e. the Sectaries.”” This witness is true; and with these 
allegations before us, we may well inquire, Is rus Cuuncu Prorestant 
or Not? 

If it be said, in answer to all this, that our quotations from Heylyn 
describe the state of things in the Church many years ago, rather as 
they were then as they are; and that improvements may have been 
expected in ecclesiastical concerns, as in all other pursuits ; we can only 
reply, that whatever alterations have recently occurred, have taken place 
in a retrograde direction. The sun of the Episcopal Church, not content 
with Joshua’s miracle of standing still, would seem to prefer that of 
Hezekiah, and is always for going back. The ages best loved appear 
to be the dark ages; the dim religious light most welcome to the 
optics of certain of her sons, is the obscuration of an eclipse which 
should never again brighten into day. The real, though unavowed, 
object of the Tractarians, obviously is to bring in an “ English,” if 
not a ‘‘ Romish popery.” The mantle of Bishop Laud has been 
caught by Dr. Pusey and Mr. Newman, on whom a double portion 
of his spirit may be said to rest; and that of Bishop Bonner on Mr. 
Palmer, whom some members of his own church love to honour by 
the gracious title of ‘‘ Cursing Palmer.” Far from considering them- 
selves, and those who act with them, as attempting any innovation in 
the Church, they claim only to echo her voice ; and they appear to be 
supported, on many material points, by the recorded testimony of some 
of her most eminent divines, ancient and modern. 

We may refer, in corroboration of this view of the case, to the pages 
of the Quarterly Review and the British Critic. The first article in 
the Quarterly which openly advocated the Tractarians, was published 
in March, 1839, and contained a very careful analysis and defence of 
their teaching and doctrine. The professed object of that critique, was to 
show that opposition to their views was founded in ignorance of Church 
principles, since nothing was taught in their writings which was not 
supported fully by the authority of the standard divines. The reviewer 
speaks of this “‘ restored theology ;” of ‘a return, a very vigorous 
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return to sound principles of education ;” of the value of whatever 
tends ‘‘ to recal forgotten truths;” of adhering “to the Church of 
your fathers ;” of the reluctance he feels “ to say any thing harsh 
of men who are evidently fighting the battle of the Church:” he 
thinks “the publication of the Oxford Tracts a very seasonable and 
valuable contribution to the cause both of the Church and state, and 
therein of religion and liberty, and all the other interests of English- 
men; and sums up by saying, in his closing sentence, that ‘‘ so long 
as the authors continue in adherence to their original declared princi- 
ples, all those who love their country and their Church will heartily 
wish them God speed.’’ The reviewer shows that their doctrine of 
apostolical succession ‘‘ has been maintained as the great pillar of the 
Church, by the men on whom our Anglican theology rests and is 
founded ;”” enumerating a catena of thirty-three names, including 
Hooker, Andrews, Sanderson, Jeremy Taylor, and others. Upon the 
doctrine of the sacraments, he counts up twenfy-sia names, ‘‘ besides 
other eminent divines,”’ oddly enough associating with these, ‘‘ the 
compilers of the Scotch and American Prayer-Books.” Upon “ the 
authority of the Church, or the right doctrine of tradition, first boldly 
revived by Professor Keble,” he considers as “ confirming the views 
of the Tracts, the testimony of forty-two of our greatest theologians ;— 
besides the Convocation of 1591, the Queen’s Council of 1582, the 
Convocation of 1603, and the Commissioners of 1662; and to these 
must be added Chillingworth himself, the supposed champion of very 
opposite principles. Dr. Hook, in a visitation sermon (1838) has 
added to these the testimonies of our English Reformers, and shown 
that the doctrine contended for by Mr. Keble, instead of being papis- 
tical, is the true original foundation of the English Church.” * 

Three short years, however, had scarcely elapsed before some 
change of tactics was found to be necessary. Whether those who rule 
the destinies of the Quarterly, had diseovered that the Puseyites had 
really “‘ gone too far,” farther than the lay-lords were prepared to 
go with them, or whether certain influential individuals who preside 
over the government of the country, and have the appointment of the 
highest preferment in the Church, were found less favourable to their 
delusive theories than was expected, we presume not to say; but from 
some cause or other, an article of a very different complexion appeared 
in the all-consistent Quarterly, in March, 1842. That nothing might 
be wanting to make “ most sweet discord,” it bears marks, as Bishop 
O’Brien thinks, of having been written by the same hand with the 
former ; and the reviewer, without avowing any change of opinion, or 
making the slightest reference to the preceding critique, sets about to 
untwist his cobweb, or, as Lord Castlereagh would express it, “ turn 
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his back upon himself.” He tries to show, in the teeth of the former 
article, that the writers of the seventeenth century are less favour- 
able to Rome, and more friendly to Protestantism, than many thought ; 
and he supports this view with just as much special pleading and 
dovetailing of the evidence, as had made the former critique so attract- 
ive ; but without being able, in our opinion, to reverse the previous 
verdict, or ‘‘ rail the seal from off the bond.” It would be quite 
amusing to show up these counter-statements, and to see how labori- 
ously the same reviewers, who had before spoken so contemptuously of 
such men as Bishop Jewel and the Reformers, now accumulate testi- 
monies and authorities in their favour. But we have neither time nor 
temper for this small warfare. An indignant public may well ask, 
‘ Which of these two articles are we to believe? which are we to con- 
sider as the authorised representative of the real opinion of the Quar- 
terly, that of March, 1839, or that of March, 1842? or are we to 
wait till another three years shall have completed their circle, for 
another article, more contradictory than either, from the same pen?’ 
Meanwhile, we renew our inquiry, Is the Church Protestant or not ? 

But the Quarterly reviewer was not suffered to escape so easily. 
An answer appeared in the British Critic, by the Tractarians, in the 
October following, entitled, ‘‘ Development of the Church in the Seven- 
teenth Century,” in which they avail themselves of his admission 
that the theology of these divines is the standard theology of the 
English Church, and skilfully contest his position that the judgment 
of these divines “‘ is against the Oxford writers, on the subject of 
Rome, church, and state.” They affirm that “in the views put 
forward in the Tracts and in other publications of their authors on 
the more important doctrines of baptismal regeneration, the real 
presence, the eucharistic sacrifice, tradition, church authority, apos- 
tolical succession, or points connected with them, “ a perfect agree- 
ment exists between the former and the latter writers.” 

The case of the English Church, as stated by the Tractarians in their 
answer to the allegations of the “Quarterly,” is briefly this. They 
aver that the strong language employed by the earlier divines against 
popery, was not against the papal theory as such, but was the result 
either of recent suffering, or of some pressure felt or feared from 
Rome ; so that their opinions as expressed then, are not the type of 
what they would be now, under the altered circumstances of the present 
times. They assert that the doctrines of the Church are subject to 
progressive changes and successive developments, and that as the 
earliest divines of the seventeenth century are distinguished from the 
Reformers, so are the later ones from them, until “the rise of eccle- 
siasticel tone in the Church, which Bancroft and Andrewes had 
commenced, was developed and established by the Laudian episcopate.” 
They exultingly contend “that the Laudian school was clearly a new 
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development in the Church, and a successful development ; it established 
itself ;” that Laud and his party, ‘‘ by a great and strong heave,” we 
quote their own words and their italics, ‘lifted the Church above the 
levels of Calvinism: they succeeded, and their innovation is now our 
rule. The Church cannot shake off the Laudian school.” They 
unhesitatingly admit, that the Reformation was Calvinistic in its 
principle, and that the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism ‘‘ remained 
the theology of our Church ¢il/ Laud upset them’’—that “as the 
Church threw off her Calvinism she also began to incline to an union 
with Rome”—and that, consequently, ‘‘there has been a change in 
our theology since the Reformation.”’ The Tractarians ask, Why may 
they not follow the precedent that has thus been set? that is, proceed 
to a farther development, of their own ! 

The Bishop of Ossory, Dr. O’Brien, referring to these awkward and 
untoward circumstances, significantly remarks :— 


“How the ‘Quarterly’ Reviewer proposes to answer this question, or whether 
he proposes to answer it at all, we cannot know. But it brings very serious matter 
for consideration before him and all who agree with him, in taking ‘our divines of 
the seventeenth century’ in the mass, as the true guides and representatives of the 
Church of England. ... The ‘British Critics’ have brought such persons to a 
different point of view, and exhibited a different phase of this standard divinity— 
one well calculated to startle many of the admirers of the ‘ Quarterly’ Reviewer. 
. . - » But still apart from all apprehensions of the way in which their modern fol- 
lowers may be disposed to carry on ‘the development of the Church in the seven- 
teenth century,’ I believe this article contains such evidence of what that develop- 
ment was, and of the stage to which it was brought under the ‘ noble episcopate’ (! ) 
which ‘ reclaimed us,’ as will make many doubt whether in appealing as he did to 
the divinity of that memorable era, the ‘ Quarterly’ Reviewer took the hest and 
wisest means of resisting effectually the tendency to Rome, which he seems however 
tardily, yet sincerely, to dread in the Oxford development of the present day.” 


These, it will be observed, are the closing words of the Bishop of 
Ossory, in summing up the controversy between the “ British Critic” 
and the ‘‘ Quarterly Review ;” but the good Bishop has just left the 
subject in all the confusion in which he found it ; and he himself has 
not told us, either what is the real solution of the difficulty, or what 
better course the ‘ Quarterly” could have taken, or how the Estab- 
lishment is to extricate herself from the dilemma in which she is placed 
between the two parties, or whether the Church is Protestant or not. 

The aspect of this controversy upon the more religious and evan- 
gelical portion of the Establishment is, in our judgment, very pecu- 
liar, and not a little painful and distressing. It is again and again 
stated by Heylyn, and it is introduced by him not apologetically, but 
with high commendation, as a just encomium, that the avowed design 
of Laud’s procedure, was to root out the influence of Calvin, and the 
other continental Reformers, from the Church of England. Our readers 
do not require to be informed, that when Calvinism is spoken of in 
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such connexion, the objection to it does not turn upon any particular 
dogma or opinion, like that of the doctrine of election, as held by 
Calvin and his associates, but refers to the general tenor of their 
system, which was framed to vindicate and uphold the doctrines of 
salvation in their unfettered fulness, as opposed to the insidious cor- 
ruptions of evangelical truth which Rome was anxious to retain. To 
destroy what they call the Calvinism, therefore, of the Church, was, 
in effect, to get rid of what we deem the essential principles of Christi- 
anity, to neutralise the protest against Romanism considered as a 
doctrinal system, and to bring back the English clergy, and, through 
them, the British nation, as nearly as possible to a practical confor- 
mity with the system they had left. This is what the “ British Critic” 
means by “ the strong heave which had lifted the Church above the 
level of Calvinism,” and this it is which gives such a tone of elation 
to the pean of triumph—‘ The Church cannot shake off the Laudian 
school.” 

This assertion, be it observed, of the Tractarians, their opponents 
have not attempted to disprove, and there can be little doubt, that there 
is much truth in the statement. But then we ask in our turn, What 
sort of a church must it be, formed under such auspices, and involv- 
ing such principles? and how can the multitudes of Protestants in 
this country continue to attach themselves to a system, the doctrines 
of which they repudiate and condemn? We believe that numbers 
enter into holy orders, as they are termed, and become ministers of 
the Church of England, without being aware how deeply it has been 
corrupted by the school of Laud, and how strongly it is held in 
bondage to that school to the present day. Many of its members also 
continue in connexion with the Establishment, under the idea that it 
is, bond fide, a consistent Protestant Church. They believe the state- 
ment that ‘the Reformation was Calvinistic in principle, and that 
the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism remained the theology of the 
Church,” but are little aware that ‘ Laud upset them ;’’ that “his 
innovation is now the rule,’ and that ‘the Church cannot shake off 
the Laudian school.” 

The evangelical clergy are known to be decidedly opposed to the 
doctrinal views of the school of Laud, which tend, as we have seen, 
to Romanism ; and there are thousands of the laity who agree with 
them, and who, in their simplicity, suppose that in upholding evan- 
gelical sentiments, they are upheld by the Church to which they 
belong, and are themselves the consistent supporters of that Church. 
They appeal to the formularies, and articles, and homilies, in the inter- 
pretation they have been accustomed to put upon them, as coinciding 
with their opinions, upon what they deem essential points. It is no 
part of our business to litigate between the contending parties, or to 
decide those mighty strifes. But every one must see, that if the 
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allegations of the “ British Critic’ and the Tractarians be true,—and 
certainly they are not yet disproved,—the ground of the evangelicals 
must be untenable; and that the latter have, properly speaking, no 
business in a Church which has accepted “the successful development” 
of Laud and his party, and is ‘tied and bound by the chains” then 
imposed upon her. The position, we repeat, of the evangelical clergy 
in the Church, who hold the doctrines of the Reformation, and love 
them, appears to us anomalous in the extreme, since they find them- 
selves in a dreadful minority, while they are looked upon by the ruling 
party with coldness and suspicion, if not with contempt, as little better 
than Dissenters in the Church. We have often thought that they must 
keenly feel the difficulties and disadvantages under which they are 
placed ; for while some of them have spent a long and useful life in 
endeavouring to vindicate their position, and to prove that theirs are 
the true Church of England doctrines, they nevertheless find them- 
selves outvoted in every influential circle of their own communion, 
and have reason to fear that if ever the convocation should be em- 
powered to act, they would be the first victims, and fare no better 
than the Puritans and Nonconformists before them. 

We have thus completed our proposed object. We have adverted to 
what has been doing by the Church itself to repel the Tractarian heresy, 
and have endeavoured to show its utter insufficiency. The attack of these 
writers has been met by a very feeble defence ; that defence, such as it is, 
consists chiefly of the opinions of individuals, bishops and others, who 
have no authority to speak in the name of the Church; and it must be 
conceded that the authors of the Tracts can gain strong support, on many 
of the more important of their views, by appealing to the standard 
divines of their own communion. We were told long since by Dr. 
Hook to “‘ Hear the Church,”’ and we have endeavoured to do so; but 
the discordant voices, and contradictory statements, which have burst 
upon our ears, have rendered it no easy matter to make out any true 
nd consistent sense. On many of the great principles of the Reforma- 
tion, its voice, so far as it can be collected from the testimony of its 

. bishops and clergy, is neutral and ambiguous at best, if not strongly 
biassed on the wrong side. The differences in the Church are quite as 
great as any that we know of out of the Church. The consequence is, 
as might be expected, the continued and steady progress of the doc- 
trines of the Tractarians among the clergy throughout the country, 
and especially among the young men of both universities. It is 
much to be regretted also that many of the clergy, who profess not to 
belong to the new Oxford school, because they do not go all lengths 
with its doctrines, yet receive a large amount of the contagion, and 
often admit enough to neutralise the principles of the Reformation, 
and to prepare the way, so far as their influence extends, for the ulti- 
mate triumph of the system. 
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In conclusion, having in vain sought for a satisfactory and authori- 
tative answer to our question, Is rz Cuurcu oF ENGLAND ProrestTanT OR 
not? we put it to the whole religious community of these realms, whether 
such a state of things ought to continue, or whether it is even possible 
that it should continue, in a free and intelligent country, and in an 
inquiring age? We think not; and agree with those members of the 
Establishment who consider that, for good or for evil, we are on the 
eve of a great crisis in Church affairs. Neither the Puseyite nor the 
Evangelical party, supposing them both honest, can be long satisfied 
with being held together in one communion, by state alliance and state 
endowment only, when every other bond between them has been snapped 
asunder. This is more than a question between Church and Dissent. 
Its due discussion, and equitable settlement, belong not only to every 
friend of the Church, but to every member of the community. If it 
be proper to endow a hierarchy to teach the people, it is surely proper 
that the whole country should know what it is the people are to be 
taught. No reflecting and pious Churchman can think that the Esta- 
blishment will be safe in the times that are before us, unless a higher 
tone be taken, and that speedily too, on topics so important as the 
doctrines of the Gospel, and the principles involved in the Pro- 
testant Reformation. Churches are wont to perish, even true churches, 
when their defects outweigh their benefits, and they fail to accomplish 
the religious and moral ends for which they were designed. We do not 
imagine that the mixed political and ecclesiastical body, called the 
Anglican Church, will form an exception to this rule ; and we appre- 
hend that, unless some great and unlooked-for change take place for 
the better, in her constitution and procedure, the doom so often 
dreaded by her own friends, will overtake her, and the prophetic 
anticipation of Bishop Horsley will be verified,—‘‘ The time may come 
sooner than we expect, when it shall be said, Where is now the Church 
of England ?’’* 

This being the state and constitution of the ‘ Anglican Church,” we 
need be at no trouble in assigning reasons for our separation from it ; 
and we are not much moved when we are told that our Dissent is 
founded in ignorance, or prejudice, or political and secular considera- 
tions, much doubting whether the persons who make these statements 
can believe them, if they know any thing of the subject on which they 
speak. Such as these pages have described it, has been, for many a 
weary year, the constitution of the Establishment, and such we, and 
our fathers, knew it essentially to be, long before the Tractarian heresy 
assumed its present name, and its modern visible form ; for the evils 
are incorporated with the system. We never could confound such a 
mixed and perilous state of things, blending the corruptions of primitive 





* Horsley’s Sermons, xiii. p. 250. 
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and modern times, with the descriptions of a Christian church fur- 
nished in the New Testament ; and the more we examine the evils 
growing out of submission to human authority, however speciously 
veiled, in matters of religion, the more we see the necessity of acting 
on the spirit of the apostolic injunction, “Stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made you free.”” We deem it, however, of the 
last importance that the great Nonconformist body, of different names 
indeed, but now more than ever one in spirit and principle, should 
rightly estimate the duties devolving upon them at the present critical 
season. If they do not stedfastly uphold those essential principles 
of religious truth, and religious freedom, for which their Protestant 
forefathers successfully contended, none beside will be found ready for 
the conflict, in these time-serving days, when the Church and the world 
are doing their best to come together. By how much the doctrines of 
the Reformation are assailed from without, by so much should they be 
boldly set forth, and tenaciously maintained, in every uncorrupted 
section of the Christian church. If, in other quarters, the crucifix be 
substituted for the cross, and the sacraments made to usurp the 
place of the Saviour, and baptismal regeneration introduced to super- 
sede the work of the Spirit in the renewal and sanctification of the 
mind, and ceremonial observances multiplied to occupy the place of 
real piety,—be it ours to oppose, to this mass of false teaching, the 
simple truths of the Gospel, to urge the great doctrine of justification 
by faith alone, and to insist no less upon the necessity of that death 
unto sin, and that new life unto righteousness, which rites and forms 
never did produce, and never will. In prosecuting this course, in the 
spirit of faithfulness to our own convictions, and sincere charity to those 
who may differ from us, we may hope, through the Divine blessing, 
even upon our humble labours, to be the instruments of completing 
the work of the Protestant Reformation, and of giving, through the 
influence of religious opinion in England, a wide and increasing cur- 
rency to the pure principles of Christianity throughout the world. 
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CHRONICLE OF BRITISH MISSIONS. 
SUGGESTIONS REGARDING THE SUSTENTATION OF OUR MISSIONS. 


[This article was not written by any member of the Committees in London, but by 
an esteemed brother in one of the northern counties.] 


Tue British Missions carried on in connexion with the Congregational Union in 
England, Ireland, and the Colonies, ought to be much more liberally supported by 
our churches than they now are. The whole sum contributed towards those Mis- 
sions during the past year was under thirteen th d pounds—a small sum when 
compared either with our obligations or our abilities. That these efforts to diffuse 
the Gospel of Christ, important at all times, but especially important at the present 
peculiar juncture, are still enfeebled and limited by deficient pecuniary resources, 
must be, to all who seriously think of the matter, cause of deep regret. Still we are 
not depressed or discouraged. We have full confidence in the excellence of the 
objects at which our Missions aim, in the wisdom and efficiency with which they are 
conducted, and in the liberality and zeal of our churches when their attention is fully 
called to @ duty so reasonable and scriptural as that of sustaining them. Perhaps, 
however, we need to learn a few lessons as to the best way of calling the liberality 
of our churches into exercise. Ignorance of what is doing must be removed: the - 
general circulation of our periodicals which contain full accounts of the progress of 
the Missions, will do more than anything else to diffuse the information which is 
needed. A regular system of contributing must be adopted: the general concurrence 
of ministers and deacons in the annual collections in October, appears the simplest 
and at the same time the most systematic plan of raising the necessary funds. It is 
obvious enough, however, that unless something more is done, our Missions must 
languish. We can scarcely sustain those stations upon which we have already 
entered. To break up new ground—advancing onwards as the increase of the 
population demands—is impossible. 

Would it not be desirable for the Congregational Union to appoint annually a 
Finance Committee, consisting chiefly of laymen resident not only in London, but in 
the more important of the large towns throughout the kingdom, to whom the main- 
tenance of the Missions should be especially entrusted? Such an arrangement 
would relieve the present highly-esteemed officers of the Home Missionary, the Irish 
Evangelical, and the Colonial Missionary Societies of much irksome labour, and it 
would secure in the financial department the co-operation of laymen, who are from 
their business habits best acquainted with that department. Various important 
duties might be assigned to the Committee. 

1. It would be necessary for them to collect, and put into some form to which 
they might easily refer, all the information that could be obtained regarding the 
contributions to the Missions from various parts of the country—specifying distinctly 
the churches which have contributed regularly, and the amounts of their contri- 
butions—the churches which have contributed occasionally, and the times and 
amounts of such contributiens—and the churches which have not contributed at all. 
The value of statistical information of this kind for the guidance of the Committee, 
must be sufficiently apparent. 

2. A communication should then be opened with those churches which have 
hitherto done nothing or but little towards the advancement of the Missions. In 
some instances correspondence might be sufficient. In most cases, however, a visit 
would effect much more than any correspondence. The Committee might send one 
or two of its number, or they might appoint a regular agent—say their secretary — 
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to go to those parts of the country which need to be visited—not in the first 
instance to make collections or to hold public meetings, but to wait upon ministers 
and deacons, and to gather together those who take an interest in religious and 
benevolent objects, that information may be communicated to them, and that they 
may be led to form Auxiliary Societies in their respective churches, to engage to 
concur in the annual collection, or in some other way to lend their assistance. 
Plans similar to this are generally pursued in business with very beneficial effects. 
Judiciously managed, this plan could not fail to augment very considerably the 
funds of the Societies. 

3. When it appeared necessary, not only to impart information, but to excite a 
proper interest in the objects, public meetings should be held. Those meetings 
might be limited to the principal towns in a district,—every effort being used to 
induce a large attendance from neighbouring churches, and to diffuse information 
afterwards as to what is done, by securing the aid of the local press. To the success 
of this plan, it is indispensable that some of the most eminent of our ministers 
Should so far deny themselves, and evince their attachment to the cause, as to assist 
at these meetings. If Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Gordon, Dr. Candlish, Mr. Gray, and 
Mr. Guthrie, little accustomed as they have been in former times to such engage- 
ments, can now go out to attend the public meetings in aid of the Free Church in 
Scotland, and to give them all the benefit of their countenance and support, why 
should not we have, at meetings for advancing British Missions, in connexion with 
our own denomination, such men as Dr. Leifchild, Dr. Raffles, Dr. Vaughan, 
Mr. James, and Mr. Binney? Most, if not all of these honoured brethren, have 
advocated our missions at one or other of the half-yearly meetings of the Union, and 
those half-yearly meetings have, in the localities in which they have been held, done 
good service. We have thus, at once, a reason for holding other meetings and for 
expecting the co-operation of the most eminent ministers of the denomination, if 
such meetings are held. 

4. The Committee should, of course, lay before the annual and half-yearly 
meetings of the Union, a report of their proceedings; and it would be of great 
importance, to adopt measures for securing to that report, at the time it is pre- 
sented, a due share of attention. It should not be a dry statement of accounts. The 
income and expenditure of each society might be mentioned. The calls made upon 
the financial Committee for increasing aid in consequence of new openings for 
usefulness, might be stated. The results of past exertions in various parts of the 
country which had been visited, or in which meetings had been held, might be 
detailed. Suggestions might be offered regarding additional efforts, and remarks 
ihvited upon those suggestions. The pecuniary affairs of the Societies should, in a 
word, be maturely considered at each of the meetings of the Union, and the 
obligation resting upon all to assist, plainly enforced. 

But have we, it may be asked, resources in our body upon which we can thus 
work? Is it too much to say, that of the £80,000, contributed during the past year 
to the London Missionary Society, our churches have given at least £50,000? Is it 
not a fact, that a few of those churches have contributed during the last eight 
months, about £50,000 for the promotion of education? Not one farthing would 
we withdraw from either of these great objects. The sums contributed to them 
show what we can do. The Deputation from the Free Church of Scotland obtained, 
it is said, £28,000 in England. More than half of it undoubtedly came from our 
churches. This again shows how much we are able to do. Some of our churches 
are feeble and poor; but even the smallest church, instead of being injured, would 
be benefited, by giving an annual collection for British missions. In addition to all 
that is now done for general and local objects by the larger churches, there is not, 
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perhaps, one of them that might not have, in connexion with it, an Auxiliary 
Society for our missions. j 
These suggestions—the result of much thought—are submitted to the consider- 
ation of the officers and committees of the societies to which they refer, as well as 
of the ministers and deacons of our churches generally, in the hope that they may 
in some measure tend to the promotion of the important object which we have in 
view—an object connected not only with the interests of our own denomination, 
but with the glory of God and the welfare of men. A.A. 


HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tue Directors have commenced the painful duty of lessening the number of their 
stations, on account of the deficiency of income. They did cherish the hope that 
the plain statement of facts made in the last number of this Magazine, would have 
constrained some of the friends of Home Missions to prevent the distressing alterna- 
tive. Such has not been the case to the extent that would be necessary to justify 
the continuance of the present number of stations; and if ¢his farther appeal is not 
responded to, some additional fields of labour must be relinquished. It would, 
however, be ungrateful and unjust not to mention that sympathising communications 
and liberal subscriptions have been received during the past month from several 
warm friends of the Society. The Directors cannot withhold an extract from one 
letter, which contained an enclosure of £30, with a request that the name might not 
be published. 

“T was pleased to find in the ‘Christian Witness,’ some friends are anxious to 
raise the funds of the Society, and I sincerely hope the offers made will be responded 
to. Charity should begin at home, and I do trust, whilst Christian friends are 
anxious for the distant parts of the earth, they will not forget the claims our own 
country has upon them. You may put my name down for £10 amongst your list for 
five years; and if, between now and Christmas, you can get nine persons more to 
come forward with £50 each, I will make the tenth.” 

A few more such friends and no station worthy of being sustained need be given 
up. Cannot nine Christians be found who can spare £50 each, to prevent six or 
eight stations from being given up? Cannot twenty-five be found who are able 
and willing each to give £10 a year for five years, to retain the Gospel in some 
destitute districts in England? Cannot twenty persons be found, in addition to 
those who have already promised £5 each, in order to secure the whole amount of 
forty donations? These are the challenges which are placed before those Christians 
who have ability and largeness of heart to aid the Directors in the present emer- 
gency. They cannot believe that all the money which the friends of Christ can 
apportion to their own country is yet exhausted. Surely there is wealth among 
His people to help in this cause, if they will only consider two things in a suitable 
state of mind—the perishing condition of millions of their countrymen, and their 
own infinite obligations to redeeming mercy. 

While the Directors thus press on their friends with much earnestness the neces- 
sity of giving prompt assistance in the manner above stated, they would not wish to 
be considered as undervaluing the kind offerings of a smaller amount which many of 
the warmest friends of the Society might more conveniently give than a larger sum. 
The aggregate of many smaller sums than those above named, would be most 
efficient and encouraging to the Directors, and enable them to retain and even to 
increase the number of their agents and stations. May the Directors hope that this 
respectful intimation may have its due effect on many Christian minds ? 
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Gladly would they have given the intelligence that follows without this appeal. 
But the duty of telling the whvle truth is rendered more imperative by the very 
success that God is giving to the missionaries in preaching the Gospel. He with- 
holds not the blessing of his Holy Spirit ; surely the recipients of his highest mercies 
will not withhold anything which they can safely and justly give to promote the 
extension of his kingdom. 


I. Necessity ror Missionary Lapour. 


First Impression on a New Station —Carelessness and Iynorance of two Parish 
Ministers.— Extensive Field of Labour. 


“ In presenting to you my first journal from this station, I think it right to place 
before you the state of things as I found them. My general impression is all I can 
give until I have been able to make more minute observations as to particulars. 
From what I know of other stations, I am disposed to think that there are but few 
of more importance than this. The population is very large, and very scattered. At 
my principal place, the people gather from a circle of three or four miles to the 
chapel, and I have made inquiry as to the character of religious instruction in 
several parishes, and find it most deplorably wretched. The thought occurred to 
me, as I left my station in S—————, that I should not meet with the same kind 
of ungodliness in the clergy in this county, which certainly, in many respects, is far 
more enlightened than S . Butso far as I have yet been able to ascertain, 
I find there is a great likeness in both counties among the rural clergy. One of these 
teachers in the church, after trying to defend it as superior to all others—including 
the character of the clergy, felt himself rather puzzled, when one of the friends said 
to him, How can you, a fox-hunting parson, pretend to care for the souls of your 
people? He replied angrily, ‘ What is that to you? If I and my people like to go to 
h— in our own way, you need not trouble.’ Another of them was called to visit a 
woman of bad character upon her death-bed. He inquired, ‘ why she had sent for 
him?’ She told him, ‘ she was afraid to die, because her sins were not pardoned.’ 
His reply displayed both ignorance and want of feeling. ‘ You may well be 
ashamed, for you are too bad to be pardoned. God has no mercy for you!’ He 
then left the poor woman to die. When I heard the circumstance, I hastened to 
see her, but she was dead before I could gain access to her. My information in this 
quarter does not extend beyond the character and conduct of these two men; and, 
if further inquiry will only bring out other facts of the same kind, perhaps, the less 
inquiry the better. You will see from what I have said, that I have a wide field 
open before me. But things on the whole are promising. The people seem willing 
to work, and to bring others to hear the Gospel preached. I am now waiting for an 
opening at a large village, with no evangelical instruction. I have rather more 
walking than I can well perform. But I am now in good health, and hope I shall 
not suffer from over-exertion; but rather by the blessing of God upon my labours 
be able even to extend this station.” —( Hants.) 





Account of the Awful Death of a Socialist. 

“ At C——, a respectable, middle-aged man, once a promising youth and a native 
of the place, went to London some twenty years back, and having been thrown into 
the society of Socialists, about three months ago he returned here, with a broken- 
down constitution and a poisoned mind. The moment I saw him, my impression 
was, that he was a dying man, and as such I began to talk with him about his soul, 
heaven, and hell. He requested me not to trouble him about his soul, all he wanted 
of me was to prescribe for his poor body ; and as to heaven, he desired no better than 
this world was, and, if he was restored, would be. I saw him again a few days 
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after, and to my grief, found him the same man, nay worse; he scoffed at sacred 
things, and all but told me that man died as the beast ; as to another world, it was 
all a farce. 

“The clergyman of the parish, having heard of the perilous situation of this 
deluded man, tried hard to get access to him, but was repulsed, as I had frequently 
been. About a month ago, a good sister, who resided next door, was called in, 
under an impression that his end was near. It was Sabbath evening, and thinking 
the poor man might live for many hours, she expressed a wish to go as usual to 
chapel. ‘Pooh!’ exclaimed the sick man, ‘ what use would that be? Go to chapel 
and pray, indeed,—it is all a pack of stuff !’ adding, ‘ Don’t go away, you will do more 
good here.’ She consented, and in a few hours afterwards, the poor creature became 
horrified, and, as if roused from slumber, cried out, in an unnatural tone, most 
vehemently, ‘Oh! what shall 1 do? What shall 1 do?’ and looking up piteously in 
the face of his attendants, exclaimed with all the emphasis of a man agonising under 
the bite of the worm that never dies, ‘Oh, Mrs. S., pray for me!’ The good 
woman replied, ‘Oh, Sir, my prayers will never save you! You must look to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and pray to him for mercy.’ Then lifting up his withered hands, 
aud raising his eyes to the ceiling, groaned out, ‘Lord have mercy on me! Lord 
have mercy!’ and immediately expired. ‘ Men may live fools, but fools they cannot 
die !’ ”—( Devon.) 


II. Lasour AND ENCOURAGEMENT. 
Advantages of Open-Air Services—Good Accomplished. 


“ We cannot but thank God and take courage, at witnessing the following tokens 
of his favour. Since my last journal, four more persons have been received into 
church communion, one of whom is a senior girl in our Sabbath-school. Many 
persons on the station are seriously concerned about their souls’ salvation, and are 
inquiring after ‘the way, the truth, and the life.’ They have been roused, in a 
great measure, by the open-air services which we have recently conducted. A spirit 
of hearing is manifest, and the strictest order prevails on those occasions. This is 
the more pleasing, as many persons who attend these services have not been in the 
habit previously of attending any place of religious worship. I purpose continuing 
these out-of-door services as long as the weather will permit ; and, as soon as I have 
posted this journal, I am expected to attend the prayer-meeting in the chapel, and 
immediately afterwards to go to an opposite part of the town, and address an 
assembled crowd beneath the canopy of heaven. And as long as we have such 
evidences of the Divine pleasure, we shall care but little what our opponents may 
say or do. They may use every means (which they do) to prevent the people from 
hearing the Gospel, and they may say, that we are schismatics, unauthorised 
teachers, &c., but we will appeal to evidence, and ask them, Whether our labours 
have not made the people better ? the drunkard become sober—the Sabbath-breaker 
to attend the means of grace, and the lover of pleasure become the lover of God? 
What will they say to these things? If they speak the truth, they must answer in 
the affirmative ; and, if so, then, as Paul said to the believing Corinthians (1 Cor. 
x. 2,) so, we trust, we are enabled to say in respect to several of the inhabitants in 
this neighbourhood, the seal of our authority to preach and teach, ‘are ye in the 
Lord.’ ”—(Staffordshire.) 


Encouraging Success— Admissions to the Church. 


‘** I am happy in being able to inform the Directors, that this station continues to 
wear an increasingly pleasing aspect. The congregations are about the same as 
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they have been for some time past, or as large as the chapels will hold. We have it 
in contemplation to enlarge the chapel in this village, and at S——- to build an 
entirely new one, on a piece of ground recently purchased for the purpose. The 
Lord is adding to our number such as, I trust, will be, in their humble sphere, of 
great service in his cause. Nine persons, who were proposed last month, will, for 
the first time, commune with us at the table of the Lord on Sabbath next. Four 
more stand proposed as candidates for church-fellowship, of the genuineness of 
whose piety we have no reason to doubt. In the village of S——, a very great 
change in the morals of the people has become apparent. At the Bible meeting held 
here last month, the Rev. C. G——, rector of W——, said to me, ‘ You find, Sir, (I 
have no doubt,) the morals of the inhabitants of S very depraved. A barren 
soil! a barren soil!’ But what will not the Gospel do? A notorious drunkard, and 
one whose honesty was universally suspected, has been seen to weep like a child 
under the sound of the word, and remarked to a pious neighbour, ‘I find it won’t do 
for me to go on as I have done; by the help of God, I’ll turn over a new leaf.’ He 
is regular in his attendance upon all the means of grace, and gives hopeful signs of a 
change of heart. Another man, who for some years past has been leader of the 
band, said to me, ‘Sir, no more of the band-music for me; I see it will ruin me, 
body and soul, if I go on in the way in which I have been going.’ Accordingly he 
went to B—— on the Monday morning following, to deliver up the musical instru- 
ments that were in his possession. Another young man, also belonging to the band, 
has for these three months past forsaken such amusements, and gives gratifying 
evidence that he is earnestly seeking superior pleasures. An old man, who has been 
for many years addicted to all kinds of vice, declared that there was quite a reforma- 
tion in the village, and that he thought it was high time for him to prepare to meet 
his God. He had seen enough of the vanity of sinful pleasures, and hoped God 
would grant him grace to forsake all his sins, and seek after better pleasures than 
he had had. Oh! that many more may be thus awakened to a sense of their 
danger, and determine, in Divine strength, that as for them, they will serve the 
Lord !”—( Dorset.) 





A Week's Labour opposed, yet encouraged. 


“A man shy of labour, would strangely miss his way in a Home Missionary 
engagement ; but a hearty lover of the work, without any apprehension of doing too 
much, must be just at home therein. Let me briefly describe my own engagements 
for one week—the last week. I have preached eight times, besides attending 
the prayer-meeting, the Sunday-school, two meetings for singing, a Bible-class, 
walking more than forty miles, visiting the sick, &c. &e. Thank God, there are 
many good reasons for believing that my labour is not in vain in the Lord. A 
circumstance of considerable importance to the cause here has recently transpired ; 
namely, the breaking of the chapel ground for interments,—three have now 
been solemnised there. Difficulties presented th Ives. imadversions, free and 
severe, were rife—but we faced them all: great interest was excited, and the result 
appears altogether salutary. One of the three was a member of the church, a par- 
ticular account of whom has been forwarded already: but let me add here what was 
not stated there. On his death-bed he rejoiced, that in a way of Providence, our 
feet were directed to this place, believing that a large amount of good has already 
been effected, and that a much larger will come. I visited him often, and was 
impressed, instructed, and comforted with what I saw and heard. Between three 
and four hundred witnessed his funeral, and between four and five hundred listened 
to his funeral discourse. While the degree of success here enjoyed, has been 
the cause of joy and gratulation to the friends, the foes have contemplated it 
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with very different feelings, and are now concerting measures to impede our future 
progress, especially in reference to the Sunday-school. The effect will be seen, and 
we do not greatly fear, for ours is the cause of truth; we have some good teachers. 
the hearts of the children, and, above all, the promises of an all-sufficient, gracious, 
and faithful God. 

“ At O——, we were in great danger of losing the place in which our meetings 
were held ; but another, though inferior one, offered just at the time of our greatest 
need. Indeed, that place and neighbourhood require, and would repay much more 
attention than I am able to render it ; therefore, I have been endeavouring to stir up 
others to ‘ come to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against the mighty.’ 
Our friends at D have waxed valiant in the Redeemer’s cause, and are resolved 
rather to suffer expulsion from their house, than part with the preaching. I 
had prepared to retire, and preach in the open air, to relieve them from their diffi- 
culty, but they would not allow it. They press for the continuance of my services, 
and say, that so long as they remain in the house, the preaching shall be continued 
too. The times in which we live are trying and searching; the conflict between 
human systems and the rights of conscience, between saving truth and destructive 
error, grows hotter every day. There is much to be done, and much, perhaps, to 
be endured,—but the result is sure. Truth shall triumph! Babylon must fall !”— 
( Hants.) 

Encouragement in Labour.—Interesting Case of Conversion to God. 

“ Assured as we are of the sympathetic joy of the angels of God over the repent- 
ing sinner, and believing, as we do, that one soul immortal exceeds in value ‘ thrice 
ten thousand worlds,’ no event is so calculated to awaken in the Christian’s bosom 
feelings of deep and lively interest as the conversion of a soul to God. During my 
residence on this station it has been my happiness to witness many such events. 
Several have already been noticed, for the encouragement of the friends of Home 
Missions. The following case has been a source of gratification to my own mind, 
and will serve to illustrate the power and grace of the Eternal :— 

“ At the close of one of my village services a few weeks since, I entered into con- 
versation with a serious-looking cottager, who had, for some time, been a regular 
attendant upon my ministry. The propriety of his answers to questions proposed, 
and the judicious character of his remarks, convinced me that he possessed a pious 
and intelligent mind. Before we parted I requested him briefly to relate the manner 
in which he was brought to a knowledge of the truth; and in so doing he informed 
me that for some time previous to that event his wife had attended the cottage ser- 
vice at H——-; but so strongly was he ‘ prejudiced against the Meetin,’ that on one 
occasion, when importuned to attend, he became exceedingly angry, and made a rash 
vow that he would never enter the place. Shortly after that circumstance the writer 
commenced his labours in this neighbourhood, and embraced his earliest opportunity 
of visiting that village. Many came to hear the stranger, and the prospect of use- 
fulness was encouraging. B heard some of his neighbours speak favourably of 
the first and second sermons, and began to feel more than half inclined to hear for 
himself; ‘but the vow was in his way.’ However when the time for service came, he 
was prevailed upon to go. But on approaching the humble sanctuary, he trembled 
lest Divine vengeance should fall upon him, and decided upon remaining without. 
Ah ! little did he think how much nearer Divine mercy was to save. While leaning 
against the window-shutter, listening to a simple exposition of Divine truth, it 
pleased the Eternal Spirit to convey the word with power to his heart; he became 
humbled under a consciousness of his guilt, sought and found that sacred peace 
which Mercy never denies to the true penitent, and has subsequently adorned his 
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profession, and proved the sincerity of his gratitude and love, by a steady uniformity 
of deportment, and by diligent and zealous efforts in the cause of Christ. 

“‘ Two persons have been received into church-fellowship during the month, and 
there is an immediate prospect of further additions.” —( Norfolk.) 


Increase of Hearers.— Necessity for Enlarying a Chapel.— Need of Help.—Extract 
From the Journal of Rev. James Hargreaves, Morecombelake, Dorset. 


“‘ I have begun the arduous labour of collecting for the enlargement of one of the 
three chapels upon this Home Missionary station; the one at Marshalsea, in which I 
preach on the Lord’s-day afternoon. The churches in the county have been ever kind, 
in generously, and with all their hearts, coming forward to help me whilst I have been 
employed in the cultivation of this barren wilderness in the south-west of Dorset. 
The work I have undertaken deliberately, and, I trust, at the call of God, who has 
given the spirit of hearing ; and I have a confident hope that the help needful for the 
enlargement of this interesting Home Missionary chapel will be supplied. I have 
obtained at present £34 10s. But we shall want £100. The sums I obtain I deposit 
in the savings bank, until the subscriptions amount to £80. On that blessed day 
the noise of hammers will be heard about the quiet house of prayer. Upon the 
thousands in Israel the time for enlargement must depend. To see the chapel 
crowded is a delightful and cheering spectacle: to bear the present inconvenience of 
being too small, and of being nearly melted, are less trials that to enlarge, and incur 
a debt. The latter I cannot sanction. The church-folks thought and said, there 
would be no need of this chapel, when the church built hard by was opened. So they 
thought and said when the one was built at M——. The Lord had directed the 
energies of his people to care for the district when ‘no man cared for their souls.’ 
He had given the blessing. It was not to be expected that the honour God had put 
upon his servants in finding means to build three chapels, establish two daily schools, 
three Sabbath-schools, and converting poor sinners from the error of their ways by 
the power of the truth, could be set at nought by men, however high in birth or 
title. We have gone on in the usual manner; our schools flourish ; our congregations 
are betterthan ever. The Lord hath done it, and to him be all the praise.” 





IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


Tae Committee continue to receive from their agents gratifying reports of their 
proceedings in the different stations they occupy, and which prove that the various 
labours of the brethren employed by the Society, are attended with the Divine 
blessing. The following document, dated April 4, 1844, will be perused with 
interest, by those readers who are concerned for the diffusion of scriptural knowledge 
in the sister isle :— 

“In presenting my report of the state of the cause here during the present 
quarter, I have reason to be grateful that I am enabled to record the loving-kindness 
of God in connexion with my unworthy labours,—that He has been favourable in 
keeping doors of usefulness open to me, and opening others, I trust, for important 
purposes to the souls of men. 

“ Our success at L——, so far as a congregation is concerned, has exceeded 
my most sanguine expectations. In a former communication, I expressed a hope 
that it would ultimately prove a second B——, a large, interesting, and established 
cause. I did not, however, at that time, anticipate the realisation of that hope so 
soon as the present. But I feel gratified in being able to inform you, that it is now 
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what I looked for at some more distant period. The school-house presents a more 
delightful aspect every time I visit the station: filled with a very attentive auditory, 
—the forms all crowded,—numbers sitting on the desks,—and many standing, there 
being no accommodation of seats for them. The last-mentioned class are those 
who, being particularly anxious for the permanency of the services amongst them, 
resign their places to those who have more recently commenced their attendance. 
On last Sabbath evening, on account of the increased numbers who were present, it 
was found that efforts must me made to enlarge the accommodation, by procuring 
planks in future, to use as temporary seats, and occupy every spot of space in the 
house. From the regular increase of hearers, and the gratification expressed by the 
people for having the services there, I have no hesitation in pronouncing the station 
established on a sure basis, with a congregation of from 150 to 200 persons. During 
the last two months, I have preached there every second Sabbath evening, instead of 
once a month, as previously. This has been attended with good effects. 

“ At B——, the attendance and interest continue unabated,—the house is filled 
to excess. During the past quarter, three persons, who were constant hearers, 
have been removed by death very suddenly. These instances of the extreme uncer- 
tainty of time, and of the things connected with it, have afforded me opportunities 
of pressing upon the people the importance and necessity of an immediate union 
with God by faith in his Son, and of a life consistent with that union. 

“ At A——, the congregation is still encouraging. Wednesday being the day for 
the services there, a friend, who is on a visit with us for a few days, accompanied 
me, and preached. He was much pleased with the attendance, and the interest 
manifested in the discourse. There were upwards of fifty persons present. 

“At L , our services have been again interrupted the two last evenings, in 
consequence of the removal of the family in whose house I preached to another part 
of the country. Providence has, however, unexpectedly, opened another house for 
the Gospel, much better with regard to accommodation, and more advantageously 
situated. I hope, therefore, we shall not be again subjected to the same incon- 
venience. 

“ At B , the school-house has recently been thoroughly repaired, and we have 
now a very commodious place thus provided for our future services, in many respects 
preferable to either of the others in which they have been held. 

“ You will be gratified to learn that, after several unsuccessful attempts, I have at 
length succeeded, under the Divine blessing, in obtaining two stations, in different 
parts of this town, for preaching, in localities that much require effort. One, in 
particular, is notorious as the vilest and most abandoned part of the town, inhabited 
by persons of the worst character, who are in the habit of absenting themselves from 
all means of grace. On mentioning my intention to a pious friend, he replied, 
‘I would not attempt it; [should be afraid to go among such a people.’ I told him 
I thought that was the sort of people that required the preaching most, and, trusting 
in God, I should try what could be done. I did attempt it, and I am happy to say, 
so far, not unsuccessfully. We had about a dozen persons, who listened with great 
attention. The man who attends to the place has since informed me, that a number 
of persons have been inquiring of him when the next service will be held, and 
expressing a desire to attend. This evening is appointed for the purpose, and 
I entertain a hope that the congregation will be much larger than upon the former 
occasion. It deserves notice that this man is a Roman Catholic, and his wife is of 
the same religion; both were present at the service,—gave earnest attention to the 
sermor, and expressed themselves much edified and impressed by it. The text was, 
Ephes. ii. 12, ‘ Without God in the world,’—a representation in few words, of the 
state of the inhabitants of that part of the town. 
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“At the other station I have preached several times, and have had a large congre- 
gation, comparatively, about thirty; and here I trust much good will result from the 
services. I preach in the house of a converted Roman Catholic, whose mind was 
opened unto the unscriptural nature of the doctrines and practices of popery by my 
instrumentality, of which I made mention some time ago in my reports. I have had 
several long, interesting, and, I hope, not unprofitable conversations, during the past 
quarter, with Roman Catholics, upon the doctrines and observances of their church ; 
to one of whom I gave a Testament. He is a young, shrewd man: he promised to 
read it carefully, and search the truth for himself. 

“At K , the village which I have formerly mentioned as one of my preaching 
stations, a poor woman died some time ago. I had visited her frequently while she 
was ill, conversed with her upon spiritual things, explained the Gospel to her, and 
urged her to a reliance upon the merits of our Lord, and upon them alone, for ac- 
ceptance with God. She professed to believe, and expressed herself much edified 
and comforted by my instructions. I attended the wake—the house was filled with 
the neighbours, who, as is customary in this country, thronged to the place. After 
some conversation with the people upon the important subject of death, I stood up, 
read the third chapter of Malachi, and preached from the 16th and 17th verses, 
which afforded me a most suitable ground of address to the sort of characters pre- 
sent. The scene was a solemn one; the corpse was laid out in a bed in one corner 
of the room—the bed was hung with white drapery—the relatives were weeping— 
and every thing around was calculated to produce solemn and profitable feelings. 
The people listened with great attention and seriousness, and a deep impression ap- 
peared to have been made upon the minds of all present. On the following even- 
ing, the husband of the poor woman came and told me that the people had been 
much gratified by the services of the preceding night, and had requested him to ask 
me to go that evening also, and give them another address, which, of course, I did. 
The house was again filled: great interest was manifested upon the occasion, and I 
hope not without benefit. I distributed a number of tracts to those present, upon 
various subjects, a regular exchange of which has since been maintained, and a con- 
siderable number have been read. Many of the young people show great interest in 
the tracts, come regularly to have them exchanged, take care to avoid soiling them, 
and give a very correct account of their contents. In several instances, the parents 
have been so much pleased with some of the tracts, that they have requested permis- 
sion to keep them for their edification and comfort. A quantity of tracts and 
pamphlets, illustrative of our denominational principles, not lengthy, but very simple 
and much to the point, might be of great service to me for circulation. I have dis- 
tributed a few, such as I could command, but they are not sufficient, either in quality 
or quantity. This may be a suitable time for the circulation of knowledge of this 
kind. The country is in a considerable ferment at the moment, in consequence of 
the several great and exciting topics of the day occupying the public mind. We had 
in this town, on yesterday morning, a large meeting in reference to the Presbyterian 
marriage question. There were probably not fewer than 2,000 persons present, and 
the speeches were of an arousing character. One of the speakers, among other ex- 
cellent things, told the assembly that this particular agitation, forced upon them, (the 
Presbyterians,) was interwoven with many other great questions, now brought before 
the public, which no Act of Parliament could possibly settle, and which would con- 
tinue to be agitated until an appeal to the Word of God would be made, and those 
questions be decided, not by Act of Parliament, but by that unerring standard of 
truth, when whatever was wrong with him or his church, or with any other men and 
their churches, be they what they might, should be prostrated before that word.” 
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Another agent under the same date, thus writes thankfully of the past, and hope- 
fully of the future :— 

“ Grateful for the goodness of God during the winter, His blessing to myself and 
the church under my pastoral care, I now give you a brief outline of our doings, 
our state, and our prospects. In reviewing the past, I feel cause for deep humilia- 
tion for my unworthiness, and sincere desire to cast myself more simply on the 
Author of all our good. I feel His power and His mercy have been often displayed 
in the fulfilment of His promise, that His word shall not return unto Him void— 
that it shall accomplish the things whereunto He hath sent it. 

“The church. We are going on steadily, prayerfully, and, in some measure pro- 
gressively. We feel the Lord to be with us, and our desire and prayer is, that His 
Spirit may be poured out more copiously upon us. Our meetings for prayer continue 
to be well attended, and our people growing more alive to their importance and 
value. Often I feel how sweet a season it is that we spend around the throne of grace. 
Our congregations have been better during the winter than I could often have 
expected, owing to the severity of the weather. I have rejoiced to meet our friends 
in the house of God, who have come upwards of seven miles, through bad roads, in 
the depth of winter, to hear the Gospel. We have peace in the church, and our 
fellowship is sweet. We have had one added to our number, an interesting young man, 
who is active, and desirous to glorify God, by devoting himself to His people and His 
cause. Our hope and prayer is, that he will become a blessing to the church, and 
that the church may be made a blessing to him. Another member has been called 
to her rest and reward. Her end was peace, joy, and praise! And one is about to 
leave us for America, with his family. There are several young persons seeking 
admission, of whom there is much promise, that the good work is begun. May the 
Lord give grace to His people, and efficacy to His word! May the Spirit of the Lord 
be poured out upon us, that, as in primitive times, the Word of the Lord may sound 
out from us! 

“Out-stations. In all my out-stations there is encouragement to go on in the 
work of God. The congregations are steady, and several of them on the increase, 
while the desire of the people to hear the Gospel is unabated; indeed I am ofttimes 
solicited to preach more frequently in my stations than my duties will permit. The 
souls of the people seem, in many places, to thirst for the waters of life, and often 
do I wish that I could more fully meet their desire. May the Lord send forth into 
his vineyard more labourers, men full of the spirit of Jesus, and with their lives in 
their hands, prepared to spend and be spent in the service of their Master! When 
travelling and looking around me, as I pass through the country, I feel this to be of 
the last importance. How many souls are going down to the grave ignorant of God, 
day by day, while all that the churches have done has not been sufficient to meet 
the wants of the perishing thousands.” 

One of the brethren has recently undertaken, in conjunction with a neighbouring 
minister, a journey through a large district, with a view to preach the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. They met with a kind and encouraging reception as they preached in 
market-places, town-halls, and places of worship, to Protestants of almost every 
denomination, and to many Roman Catholics. The congregations, in some cases, 
have not more than forty persons, but in others amounted to 150; and in every 
instance the people were grateful for the visit, and anxious for its repetition. The 
results of this visitation are thus stated :— 

“You will perceive from this narrative, that an extensive district of country, 
including seven towns hitherto only known to Independent ministers by name, or by 
passing through them in a public conveyance, has been explored; that openings 
have heen effected for missionary effort. The Gospel has heen preached, in most 
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instances, twice in each town, and connexions have been formed, who are willing to 
afford every facility to missionary work. There is an extensive field of operation 
prepared, and there is great need of effort. It is for the Committee to say whether 
they will extend their exertions to this new sphere.” 

The Committee are happy to announce, that the Rev. G. S. Morrison, of Plunkett- 
street Meeting House, Dublin, has associated himself, in his interesting labours in 
that city, with the Irish Evangelical Society, and will gratuitously promote the 
interests of this institution in the various ways in which his position, as a minister, 
and his habits of zealous activity, as an evangelist, will enable him to advance 
its great object of spreading scriptural Christianity through his native land. We 
hope, in the next Chronicle of British Missions, to furnish an account of Mr. Morri- 
son’s labours in Dublin, and of the gracious success with which it has pleased God 
to crown them. 


COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tue following most encouraging letter will well repay an attentive perusal. The 
writer, the Rev. William Clarke, of Godalming in Surrey, left England in April, 
1837; and arrived at London, Canada West, and commenced his labours there, in 
the following June. After six years of faithful and successful labour in that station, 
Mr. Clarke removed to Simcoe, for the purpose of cultivating new ground, and 
originating a new interest. This letter describes the pleasing and hopeful com- 
mencements of his efforts in this new sphere. At London, Mr. Clarke has been 
succeeded by Mr. Ebbs, who settled there in June of last year, after completing his 
studies in the Academy at Toronto, and the success uf whose opening labours in the 
pastoral office gives most encouraging promise of future results. 

It is indeed afflictive that a society originating and sustaining such movements, 
should be crippled by want of funds almost to the necessity of recalling its agents, 
when, on the contrary, they ought to be multiplied in every part of the British 
Colonies. The present year’s operations were commenced under the pressure of a 
debt, amounting to £979 16s. Will not some Christian friends, after reading this 
encouraging communication, assist in the effort now being made to reduce this debt 
by donations of five pounds each ? 

* Talbot District, Canada West, Simcoe, March 12,1844. 

“ My dear Sir,—It is now nine months since my removal to this place, and the 
commencement here of a new station for the Colonial Society. Thus far have we 
reason to ‘ thank God and take courage.’ After the first six weeks we had evident 
tokens of the Divine presence and blessing, which seemed to dissipate all doubt as 
to the propriety of my leaving London. We had several instances of conversion— 
some wanderers from the fold were reclaimed—a few Christians from English and 
American churches were drawn towards us. These, with five members of the 
London charch, who had followed me hither, were united as a Christian church on 
Sabbath-day, Sept. 10, 1843. The occasion was one of much interest and feeling. 
We humbly and gratefully said, ‘“ The Lord of hosts is with us,” and rejoiced in the 
possession of Christian fellowship and privilege. Our first church meeting was 
held on the same day, when the members exercised their scriptural right in the 
election of their ‘bishop and deacons.’ The number of church members at its 
formation was fifteen,—we now number twenty-five, having received ten additions, 
the greater part by letter from distant sister churches. About the time of organising 
the church, efforts were commenced for the erection of a house of worship. Then, 
as now, our meetings were held in the school-house. The friends subscribed libe- 
rally,—many of them nobly. The subscription list justified a commencement of 
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the building. An eligible site was purchased. The foundation stone was laid in the 
presence of a much interested and delighted audience, on Monday, Sept. 25th. It 
is intended that the chapel shall be ready for opening about the middle of the sum- 
mer. Through the kindness of friends both near and far, whom the pastor visited, 
it is hoped that the work will be accomplished without the oppressive incubus of a 
remaining debt. In the month of January, the semi-annual meeting of our Union 
was held in this town, when the brethren held a meeting in behalf of our Canadian 
Missionary Society. The collections amounted to about five pounds, and we have 
the prospect of raising fifteen more by the Ist of July next. 

“ At our church meeting, held at the commencement of the present year, after 
much deliberation and prayer, it was determined to hold special meetings for 
the increase and extension of religion among us; the members cheerfully engaging 
to sustain the meetings by their attendance, co-operation, and prayers. 

Accordingly the pastor, efficiently and kindly assisted by the Rev. T. Baker, 
Brantford, commenced the special services on Sabbath, January 28th. They 
continued three weeks, with two, and sometimes three meetings per day. 
The attendance was good, and the truth affectionately and pointedly urged upon the 
conscience, has been instrumental in the hopeful conversion of more than twenty 
souls. Among these, are some of our leading and most intelligent men, three 
of whom are magistrates. Of these young converts, twelve of the more advanced 
stand proposed for church-fellowship. This revival has been instrumental in intro- 
ducing friends to friends, husbands to their wives, and children to their parents, 
as new creatures in Christ Jesus. Thus the good cause is advancing. The tone of 
our piety is raised and improved. Many a family altar has been raised, which 
was lying waste before, and I trust the Society will be instrumental in extending 
pure and undefiled religion throughout this fine region of country, which is now 
overrun with every pestiferous error. 1 do hope, that as a church, we may persevere 
in prayer and effort for the glory of Christ, and the salvation of souls. How glorious 
and delightful to win souls to Christ! In what a variety of ways it diffuses happi- 
ness! an instance of which I will relate. A short time since, when visiting an 
aged disciple, upwards of eighty years of age, I informed her of the conversion 
of her son. For many years he had been walking in worldliness and intemperance. 
Reclaimed from the latter, he had attended the means of grace; the Gospel was the 
power of God to his salvation ; he was sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed, and in 
his right mind. On hearing the delightful news, her eyes brightened with joy, 
and soon were suffused with tears. Then she raised her withered arms towards 
heaven, and exclaimed, ‘ Thank God ! thank God! Oh! I do say, as long as mothers 
live, let them pray! ‘May the Society be highly honoured, in promoting joy on 
earth, as prodigals return ! 

“Our municipal authorities, at their last meeting, gave me the appointment 
of County Superintendent of Common Schools for the Talbot District. It is 
an office involving much responsibility, requiring much attention, and for which, in 
our district, there is no remuneration. 1 was fearful of undertaking it, lest it might 
interfere with more important engagements. For some time I declined accepting it, 
until I found my refusal would cause disappointment, and give offence to my 
best friends. I therefore consented to take it for the present year, and shall be 
happy to receive the opinion of the Society, previously to any subsequent appoint- 
ment. Requesting that this may be forwarded to the Society, 

“IT am, yours truly, 
“W. CLARKE. 

“P.S. Besides Simcoe, I have Sabbath appointments at Waterford, and Norman- 
dale. The latter station is in a very encouraging state.” 

“ Rev. J. Roaf, Toronto.” 
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TRANSACTIONS OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


On Friday morning, May 10th, 1844, the brethren assembled again at Crosby Hall 
at nine o’clock, and the chair was resumed by the Rev. Dr. Burper. After a hymn 
of praise, and the reading of the Scriptures, the Rev. James Hix, of Clapham, 
offered prayer. ; 

ANNUAL LETTER, 

The Chairman presented and read a letter received from the Rev. Thomas Binney, 
explaining that he and the brethren associated with him at the request of the last 
Annual Assembly, to prepare for consideration at the present meeting the draft of a 
letter to the churches, on the subject of their public worship, had met to consider 
the matter deputed to them,—but had concluded, that as the matter was under 
discussion in the Congregatioual Magazine, it would be inappropriate to present a 
letter on a topic thus publicly discussed in one of the journals of the body. Mr. 
Binney added, that, unwilling to allow the Union to assemble without having before 
it any address to the churches, he had designed to prepare one of a kindred topic,— 
“* Special Seasons for Private Devotion ;” but failure of health had rendered it quite 
impossible for him to fulfil this design. 

The Rev. J. Buacksurn said, he could not subscribe to the doctrine, that the 
Congregational Magazine is, in such a sense, the organ of the Union, that original 
papers inserted in that work were to be considered as containing the sentiments of 
the Union. That doctrine, he considered, was fraught with danger. The fact was, 
that he himself was not the author of the letters in question ; they were sent to him 
by some associated brethren in the midland and northern counties, and considering 
the excellent manner in which they were written, he had felt that he should not be 
justified in refusing to insert them. And he could not see that the obligation on 
the Committee had been in the least degree altered by the discussion of the same 
subject in the Congregational Magazine. 

The Rev. A. Wexts regretted the disappointment of the expectations of the 
Union. He had certainly thought the improvement of their public worship an 
exceedingly appropriate topic for the annual letter in the present state of things, 
and he had considered his friend Mr. Binney a most suitable individual to bring 
before them his thoughts on that subject. He did not think that anything which 
had appeared in the Congregational Magazine should prevent them from endeavour- 
ing to accomplish the object they had in view. Such being his feelings in reference 
to the matter, he had embodied them in a resolution, which he would not undertake 
at present to move; but if it were approved by the meeting, perhaps some one present 
would be kind enough to adopt it as his own. 

The Rev. James Hirx (one of the members of the Committee), said he was 
persuaded that it was rather the consequence of indisposition, than of the appear- 
ance of the letters in the Congregational Magazine, that Mr. Binney had not com- 
plied with the request of the last annual meeting. 

A lengthened discussion then took place, and at the termination of it, on the 
motion of the Kev. Joun Hix1, of Gornal; seconded by the Rev. J. A. James, of 
Birmingham— 

5. That the assembly affectionately sympathises with its beloved brother, the 
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Rev. Thomas Binney, in the indisposition which has prevented his fulfilling the 
intention to present for consideration a letter to the churches, on special seasons for 
private devotion ; but the assembly does not consider the discussions in the Congre- 
gational Magazine on the public worship of the churches, to supersede the great 
desirableness of a letter from the Union on that important subject; and, therefore, 
respectfully renews the request to the Rev. Thomas Binney, and the brethren asso- 
ciated with him in the vote of the last Annual Assembly, to prepare the draft of the 
desired letter for presentation to the next autumnal meeting of the Union. 


A QUESTION OF ORDER. 


The Rev. J. Bhacksurn then said—I have been waiting with some anxiety the 
arrival of a brother whom I am happy now to see in his place, because I feel it my 
duty, as one of your secretaries, to call the attention of the assembly to an article 
bearing his signature, which appeared in the Patriot of last night, (May 9th), headed 
“Nonconformist Consistency,” and signed W. J. Massie. This paper contains a passage 
which I must trouble the meeting by reading. “ In my own mind, | was disposed 
to question the wisdom or propriety of introducing to the representatives of purely 
voluntary churches, at the present sessions of the Congregational Union, the depu- 
tation of a guasi established sect, the recipients and strenuous maintainers of state 
endowments for religion, the Regium Donum ministers of Irish Presbyterianism.” I 
bring this passage before the assembly, not to excite any unkind discussion, but 
simply because it questions a constitutional principle of this Union. Our friend, 
Mr. Massie, misunderstands the constitution of this Union, if he supposes that we 
can have fellowship only with those who hold our views of church polity ; because 
the third object of the Union is “ to establish fraternal correspondence with Con- 
gregational churches and other bodies of Christians throughout the world.” On 
that ground, Sir, we have always invited leading and eminent members of other 
evangelical bodies, who may have happened to be in London during the May anni- 
versaries, to join in fellowship with us. We have welcomed here, as visitors, mem- 
bers of the Church of England, clergymen of the endowed Protestant Church of 
France; and it was only last year that we had chaplains of his majesty the King of 
Prussia, in our midst. It would be dangerous to the character of our Union to lose 
sight of this principle; and I must add, that I view with much anxiety, the impa- 
tient desire of some brethren, that others should come up to the standard of their 
own views on this subject. I do not wish to excite any unkind feeling; but am 
bound to state, that I hold in my hand a letter from Dr. Brown, one of our Presby- 
terian guests at dinner on Tuesday, who complains of the introduction of the 
subject of the Reyium Donum as a breach of hospitality. 1 will not read his letter ; 
but he goes so far as to say, that he felt so deeply wounded, that he and his friend 
only forebore to reply, lest they should turn a dinner party into a bear-garden. I 
hope that this statement will call forth such an explanation, as will enable me to 
inform Dr. Brown, that he must not consider the attack as designed to wound his 
own feelings and those of his friend, but as one made under momentary excitement, 
and which the deliberate judgment of this body would by no means approve. I 
hope I have not said one word which can be considered personally unkind to 
Mr. Massie. I sympathise in his feelings respecting the Regium Donwm, and 1 
think our Irish brethren place themselves in a very false position by accepting it. 
Allow me, however, to remind you, that the Presbyterian body in the north of 
Ireland has been a great buttress to the Episcopal Church of Ireland, and that it is 
not good policy in us (to say nothing of Christian courtesy) to assail men who had 
just crossed our threshold, and to treat them as if they were almost guilty of piilaging 
the state. 

N. 8. VOL, VIII. de 
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The Rev. Dr. Morison said—I cannot refrain from saying how entirely I concur 
in the remarks of Mr. Blackburn. Feeling as much attachment to our principles as 
either of our brethren who spoke, I cannot but regret, that in the presence of two 
gentlemen who were invited as guests, two speeches should have been delivered, 
which, if they were not bereft of reason, could not have been regarded by our 
visitors in any other light than that of a personal attack. There is, I think, no 
difference of opinion amongst us on the subject of the Regium Donum; but I do 
think, that as we had invited these two Christian men to dine with us, it was not 
very befitting to read them such a severe lecture on that subject. I find that I am 
blamed in the Patriot for having given a petition against the Dissenters’ Chapels 
Bill to the Bishop of London for presentation in the House of Lords. Now really I 
do think, that if brethren are to indulge in these petty attacks upon each other,— 
however we may boast,—our Union will become, in reality, of very little value. I 
should like to know what law of propriety, what principle which we hold to be dear, I 
should transgress, in giving a petition to any member of the House of Lords, be he 
who he might, upon any subject whatsoever. But when the Bishop of London had 
delivered a speech, with scarcely any objectionable matter, and certainly with no 
attack whatever upon our principles, against the Bill, I felt that I was perfectly justi- 
fied in selecting him to present the petition ; and I wrote a letter to him, in which I 
observed, that although I had not always the honour of agreeing with his Lordship, 
I felt grateful to him for the manly course which he had pursued in reference to this 
particular question. I think, that instead of discredit attaching to me for requesting 
the Bishop of London to present this petition, it rather attaches to the individuai 
who has chosen to hold me up to scorn for so doing. 

The Rev. J. BLacksuRN said—Allow me to say, before Mr. Massie rises, that I 
did not wish to open any discussion on the personal question. I merely called atten- 
tion to the fact, that the invitation given to Dr. Brown and Dr. Cooke was perfectly 
consistent with the usage and constitution of this body, and was given by me in the 
name, and by the authority of the Committee. 

The Rev. J. Masste said—I am exceedingly obliged to Mr. Blackburn for ex- 
plaining to me, who am comparatively a junior member of this Union—at all events, 
I have never hail the pleasure of attending an annual meeting of the Congregational 
Union before—that it is consistent with the constitution of the Union to invite 
those who have identified themselves with the Established Church principles. I 
was certainly ignorant that such was the case. That they might differ in Presby- 
terial or Episcopal forms of government, I thought was very likely ; but that they 
should recognise the principle, that those might be admitted to this Union who 
believe that we might be forced to pay for their religion, [ did not understand. I 
do now understand it, and therefore hereafter shall not consider it as any violation 
of the constitution of the Union. I must, however, say, in defence of myself, if I 
need a defence—and from the cheers with which certain statements have been 
received, I think I do—that although I had no wish to bring my own principles 
under discussion, I was not prepared for the recognition of the opposite principles 
by our guests, and the complaint founded upon that recognition, of our inactivity in, 
or indifference to, their cause. When I heard the complaint thus brought against 
myself, as one of the body to which I belong, I thought it was courteous and candid 
to state why those whom I have the honour to represent, could not aid these 
gentlemen in the movements of their body. Feeling thus, I expressed my sentiments 
at once at the dinner-table, I hope not with rudeness; and as to the observations in 
the Patriot, they were prepared expressly, in order that the subject might come 
under the consideration of this meeting, in order that we might know precisely in 
what position we stand, and how we are to conduct ourselves towards each other. 
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With all the courtesy and respect which I cherish towards Dr. Morison, I felt that 
my principles would be compromised if I were silent as to the fact of a leading 
minister of the denomination to which I belong recognising the propriety of spiritual 
peers sitting in the House of Lords. I hope that that letter also is not written in a 
rude manner. 

After some further observations, the subject was dropped. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The Rev. James Ropers, of Melton Mowbray, proposed the following resolu- 
tion :— 

That this meeting perceives with pleasure the growing importance of the 
publication department of the Union, and invites distinct notice to the duty of 
circulating as widely as possible, the Tracts, The Hymn Book, The Historical 
Memorials, The Calendar, The Christian Witness, and all the publications issued by 
the Union, with a view both to disseminate the principles and sentiments they 
contain, and to augment the fund for aged ministers, to be derived from their 
profits. 

He said, his plan was to present every person who became a member of 
his church with the tracts of the Union. He thought the Congregational Calendar 
deserved far more attention from their body than it had ever received. If it were 
more generally perused throughout the body, many errors which now prevailed 
would be corrected, and a great deal of useful information diffused. He believed 
that the extensive diffusion of it would tend much to consolidate their body. 

The Rev. Joun Juxes, of Bedford, seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. Samuet M‘ALL, of Nottingham, said, he should be glad to hear from 
the Committee, what was the state of that revision of Dr. Watts’s Psalms and 
Hymns, which had been entrusted to a committee of gentlemen some time back ; 
whether or not the hymns in their revised form were likely soon to see the light ? 

The Rev. A. Wexts said, that in consequence of the pressure of other duties, 
the Committee had been compelled, for a time, to discontinue their labours. They 
would be very happy to resume them as soon as it was practicable ; and to complete 
the task which they had undertaken. He thought that exceedingly small changes 
would remove almost all the objections which were felt to some of the hymns. 
There was no cause, therefore, to speak in the language of despair respecting the 
undertaking. Although it had been so long postponed, it might be acccomplished. 

J. Conver, Esq. said, he was afraid that in whatever way the task might be 
discharged, there would be a great difference of opinion in reference to the pro- 
priety of the alterations. He had himself, some years ago, prepared a revised 
edition, and if he had time, he would publish it for the use of the body. 

The Rev. Samuer M‘ALL suggested, that a select committee should be appointed 
to prepare, and present to the next annual meeting a shilling book, containing, in 
the best and closest form, information with respect to their belief and practice, and 
their history as a body ; without which he thought it was exceedingly undesirable 
that any person should come into their churches. The publications of this kind, 
which already existed, were either not sufficiently comprehensive, or beyond the 
means of a large proportion of those who desired to enter their churches. 

After a short conversation, the suggestion was referred to the Committee. 

Prorsessor Hoppus complained of some remarks which had appeared in the 
Christian Witness, upon the Free Church of Scotland. He did not think the publica- 
tion of those remarks was called for by the circumstances of the case, and he feared 
that the remarks themselves were calculated to do a great deal of harm. In the eye 
of the world, at least, he believed the Free Church had ably defended itself. 
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The CuarrMan said—it appeared to him that by passing this resolution they 
would not express their assent to every thing contained in the publications 


alluded to. 


IRISH PRESBYTERIAN DEPUTATION. 


The Rev. Drs. Cooke, Stewart, and Browne, and the Rev. Mr. Dossrn, dele- 
gated to London from the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, to resist the Dissenters’ 
Chapels Trusts Bill, were introduced by the Rev. J. BLAckBuRN to the assembly. 

The Rev. Dr. Stewart, Moderator of the Presbyterian body in Ireland, at the 
request of the meeting, delivered an address, which referred chiefly to the Dissenters’ 
Chapels Bill and the steps taken to arrest its progress. 

The Rev. Dr. Cooke, of Belfast, followed on the same subject, and gave a 
concise history of the origin and nature of the dispute between the Presbyterians 
and the Unitarians in Ireland. 

The Rey. J. Buacksurn moved the following resolution, which was seconded by 
B. Hansury, Esq., and adopted— 

7. That it appears to this meeting highly expedient and necessary to maintain a 
vigorous opposition to the Dissenters’ Chapels Trusts Bill; and that a committee, 
consisting of Messrs. J. R. Mills, J. C. Evans, and Hull Terrell, and the Rev. Messrs. 
Tidman and Burnet, and Dr. Morison, be requested to prepare resolutions on the 
subject accordingly, and to present them for the consideration of this assembly in its 
afternoon session. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF EDUCATION. 


The meeting then proceeded to receive the report of the Education Committee, 
which was read by C. Hinpuey, Esq., M.P. It is too long for insertion here, but 
will be published with the minutes of the Union. 

Samuet Mortey, Esq., Treasurer of the Central Fund, then presented the cash 
statement, from which it appeared that the contributions already reported amount to 
£47,074 16s. 7d.; promised through the Central Committee, £23,387 3s.; local 
efforts in twenty-one places, £23,687 13s. 7d. 

It was then moved by the Rev. T. P: Buty, of Newport Pagnell, seconded by 
James James, Esq., of Birmingham, and agreed to— 

8. That the Report now read be approved and adopted, and that the following, as 
per list, be the Committee for the ensuing year, with those gentlemen in the 
provinces whose services may be successfully sought by the London Branch of the 
Committee. 

The Rev. T. James said—he held in !:is hand a document, which he was happy to 
say exhibited an increase in the amount of contributions since the statement just 
read was prepared. The congregation of East Parade Chapel, Leeds, had, it 
appeared, increased their contributions from £500 to £1000. 

The Rev. J. A. James said—he hoped their friends in the country would not rely 
too much on the Central Fund, but exert themselves at once, as much as possible, in 
their own localities. If they did not speedily rouse themselves, they would by and 
by be left with school-rooms which had no children. He was speaking in the 
hearing of those who must have observed the eagerness of all parties to provide 
education for the people; and he hoped, therefore, that all the members of their body 
would immediately set about providing efficient instruction. 

The Rev. J. Apey would be glad to know what were the geographical limits of a 
“ locality,” and how donors were to act with regard to particular localities in which 


they felt interested. 
The Rev. T. James said, the word locality was to be taken in its obvious sense 
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By “locality” the Committee meant schools established in connexion with the 
donor’s own congregation, and sustained by the efforts of that congregation. 

The Rev. A. Wetts said, it was clearly understood by the Committee, that any 
gentleman had a right to give his money for whatever schools he pleased ; and when 
he gave his money for schools in the locality where he was born, or in which his 
family property was situated, or in which he conducted business, and employed a 
number of hands, although he might not reside there, it was considered by the Com- 
mittee a most natural and judicious application of his money. Still, it must be 
recollected, that the Committee had to spread its wings over the rural districts of 
this country ; and in order to enable them to do that, it was necessary that, after 
local claims had been satisfied, a sufficient sum should be left at their disposal. The 
Committee had no other object in view, than that of taking as wide a range as pos- 
sible, and promoting the common object in the most efficient manner. 

The Rev. J. Carxize said, he could not but express his regret that the appoint- 
ment of the Comittee was a departure from the salutary mode adopted at Leeds. 
He thought the Committee should be nominated and chosen by the assembly itself. 
He would now say, in order to guard himself against subsequent mistake, that if no 
one else took that course, he should feel it his duty at the Annual Meeting, not only 
to move that all such Committees as these, but also that the executive Committee of 
the Congregational Union, should always be nominated by the assembly itself; and 
that a Committee consisting partly of brethren resident in London, and partly of 
brethren not resident in London, should, as one of the very first acts of the Annual 
Meeting, be appointed to retire, and instructed to bring up a report of the gentlemen 
whom they might nominate. 

Mr. D. Prarrt said, he had carefully read the report of the meetings of the Con- 
ference, and it certainly did appear to him, that every individual donor would have 
absolute control over the appropriation of his own money. He knew many indivi- 
duals who, after contributing a certain sum to the central fund, were desirous of 
assigning a portion of their contribution to a particular locality, conceiving that they 
were as competent to judge where assistance was especially needed as the central 
Committee. He thought that if they passed the resolution in its present form, 
they would, in some degree, fetter those who had made promises in reference to 
particular localities. 

The Cuarrman said—The Committee did not question the right of every donor 
to appropriate his contribution as he pleased; but unless the central Committee 
were entrusted with a fair proportion of the funds, it would be impossible for them 
to effect the object in view. 

Tuos. Haien, Esq., of Liverpool, wished to know whether the central fund would 
be applicable to London. 

The Rev. T. James.—Yes, in urgent cases. 

Tuos. Prper, Esq. hoped that the bulk of the subscriptions would be sent to the 
central Committee, as they would necessarily possess the best information, and be 
the most competent judges as to the mode in which it should be applied. 

The Rev. Dr. Morison wished to know whether it was thought desirable, that 
the whole of the contribution should in the first instance be added to the central 
fund. 

The Rev. T. James thought it was desirable ; otherwise the Committee would be 
deprived of its proper business. 

fhe Treasurer said—That this rule should be invariably acted upon, where 
there was no local treasurer, and no local committee or organisation. 

The resolution was then put, and carried unanimously. 
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The Rev. Ropert Atns tte proposed the following resolution :— 

That the cordial thanks of this meeting are due, and are hereby offered to Charles 
Hindley, Esq., M.P., for his zealous and persevering attention to the business con- 
fided to the attention of the Central Committee for General Education, over which 
he has presided as Chairman; to J. R. Mills, Esq. as Deputy-Chairman ; to Samuel 
Morley, Esq., Treasurer; and to the Rev. Thomas James, Secretary pro tem., for 
their valuable services; and that it be referred to the Central Committee now chosen 
to make such permanent arrangements as may seem most expedient, in respect to 
the office of secretary. 

He said he had a very easy task to perform in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
committee for the services they had rendered since the Conference, in reference to 
the cause of education. Those who were acquainted with the labours of com- 
mittees would have no hesitation in thanking these gentlemen for their very kind, 
gratuitous, and devoted efforts. Their acknowledgments were especially due to their 
excellent friend Mr. Hindley. He believed that that was the first occasion on which 
they had had the honour of hearing a member of Parliament read a report at a 
meeting of Congregationalists. He was very happy to hear of the progress which 
education was making throughout the country ; but he concurred in Mr. James’s 
apprehension, that if they did not exert themselves, without delay, they would, for 
that very reason, have school-rooms without children. It became them all to be as 
active as possible in the work before them. He believed that if schools were built 
immediately, children would be found to fill them. He hoped the large cities would 
have the benefit of any surplus. A meeting had recently been held in one district 
in which there were at that moment twenty thousand children for whose education 
there was no provision whatever. With reference to the committee, he could not 
help saying that he thought there should be a greater proportion of laymen. To 
carry out this work in a proper manner, they wanted men who had leisure to throw 
their whole energies into it—men who had both ability and opportunity to manifest 
their devotion to so great a cause. There were, he believed, many persons in the 
metropolitan congregations, now kept very much in the shade, who might be made 
exceedingly efficient. 

J. Conver, Esq., in seconding the resolution, said, it would be recollected that 
the committee now about to be re-appointed,was chosen at Leeds ; and he believed it 
contained an unusual proportion of new names, and this for the very reason which 
Mr. Ainslie had stated. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

T. BrackBuRn, Esq., of Liverpool, proposed the following resolution :— 

That from the financial statement now presented to this meeting, there appears 
to be a gratifying prospect of realising the most sanguine calculations of the total 
amount to be supplied for the promotion of education in connexion with this 
denominational movement—that in the first instance a large proportion of the 
amount may require to be appropriated to local expenditure; but that while 
this meeting rejoices in the impulse that has been given to such local efforts, it 
would earnestly plead on behalf of those poorer districts which stand in immediate 
and urgent need of grants from the Central Fund in aid of their exertions ; and for 
this object, as well as for other departments entrusted to the central committee, 
respectfully requests the subscribers to allow as large a proportion of their donations 
as can be spared from local claims, to be appropriated to general purposes. 

He could not but remark, in reference to some observations which had been 
already made, that if a congregation wished to establish a school in their own 
locality, they would, in his judgment, be acting perfectly in unison with the design 
of the movement, by applying their money to such purpose. At the same time, it 
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had never entered into his mind, that individuals putting down their names for sums 
of money should instruct the committee as to the part of the country to which 
their money should be appropriated. He thought that would be superseding the use 
of the central committee ; whose great object he thought, should be to provide, or 
assist in providing, education in destitute districts, where congregations were 
not able to support schools, and where the pressure upon dissenters was most 
severely felt. He confessed that he did not see that any great advantage could 
arise from sending money to the central committee, when it was to be immediately 
applied to local purposes; it was merely sending money to be returned. The object 
would he conceived be fully unanswered, if a statement were sent to the treasurer 
of the amount subscribed, and the manner in which it was to be appropriated. He 
entirely participated in the hope expressed in the resolution, that the large amount 
specified would be realised within the five years. No one could imagine, that 
the exertions now making, would overtake the necessities of the people for years 
to come ; there was scope for all denominations, and many years would probably 
elapse before they would be justified in relaxing in their efforts. He trusted that, as 
a denomination, they would feel the importance of making their schools, as 
far as possible, subservient to the diffusion of right views of ecclesiastical polity. On 
this subject he had always had a strong conviction, that they owed a large debt to 
their own principles, and to the great principles of truth and righteousness. If they 
neglected the opportunity of training their children in correct views of ecclesiastical 
polity—if they did not teach them the sinfulness, and the incompatibility with the 
word of God, of religious establishments—they would fail to accomplish one of the 
most important objects of schools of this description. He contended that they 
ought, in all their schools, as far as it was practicable, to give the children instruc- 
tion in the principles of church government, and in the nature of the church 
of Christ, as well as in the nature of personal Christianity. They might gradually 
lead them from instruction as to what a church is, and who ought to be its mem- 
bers, to instruction as to the nature of Christ’s kingdom, and the means which 
ought to be employed to extend that kingdom throughout the world. If they were 
true to themselves, they would produce a most important change in the electoral 
body of this country. By training up a large number of persons, whose opinions 
would eventually tell on the House of Commons, they might hasten that period, 
which they all regarded as necessary to the consummation of their wishes, when it 
would be left to the unaided efforts of Christians, to diffuse the knowledge of 
the truth. 

The Rev. Dr. MarHeson seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 

J. C. Evans, Esq. was then proceeding to make a statement in reference to the 
Dissenters’ Chapels Bill; but in consequence of the lateness of the hour, it was 
adjourned until the afternoon sitting. 

The Rev. Samuet M‘AtL, of Nottingham, having prayed, and the benediction 
having been pronounced by the Chairman, the Meeting adjourned to the Congrega- 
tional Library, 


SESSION AFTER DINNER. 


The meeting dined in the large room of the Congregational Library. 
After the cloth had been drawn, 
The Chairman proposed “ The Queen and the Royal Family,” which was loyally 


responded to. 
The business of the Annual Meeting was then resumed. 
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AUTUMNAL MEETING. 


The Rev. Esenezer Provt, of Halstead, proposed the following resolution, which 
was seconded by the Rev. J. Reynoips, of Romsey :— 

“That the meeting entirely approves of holding the Autumnal Meeting of this 
assembly at Norwich, and has learned with great pleasure, from the Report of the 
Committee, the cordial willingness of the churches and their pastors in that city to 
receive the proposed visit of the Union. It is therefore agreed, that this assembly, 
at the close of its present session, shall stand adjourned for a meeting in Norwich, at 
such time in the month of October next, as may be arranged between the Committee 
of the Union and the brethren in that city.” 

The Rev. J. S. Russe.t, of Yarmouth, and Rev. J. Davis, of Denton, expressed 
the satisfaction felt in Norfolk, at the prospect of a meeting of the Union being held 
in that county. 


NEW COMMITTEE. 


The Rev. J. Caruixe said he felt great pleasure in moving a resolution in 
reference to the appointment of a Committee for the ensuing year. Having before 
stated his conviction, that the mode of appointing Committees admitted of improve- 
ment, he begged now to state his unbounded approval of the impartiality and 
fairness with which his brethren, in whose hands the matter rested, had in this 
instance made the nomination. He had great pleasure in moving, 

“That the former Committee of the Union be re-appointed, subject to the 
following changes: to substitute the Rev. Messrs. Stoughton, Gilbert, and Mannering, 
instead of the Rev. J. Jefferson, Dr. Leifchild, and Dr. Jenkyn; and Messrs. Hugh 
Owen, Christopher Lund, and James Leavers, instead of Messrs. Challis, Jackson, 
and Stapleton. 

The Rev. Ricuarp F.ietcuer, of Manchester, in seconding the resolution, said 
he was exceedingly sorry that they had not the satisfaction in prospect, of having the 
next autumnal meeting in Manchester; but, as had been already intimated in the 
correspondence with the Committee, they fully expected to have that satisfaction 


next year. 
DISSENTERS’ CHAPELS BILL. 


J. C. Evans, Esq., then proceeded to introduce the resolutions of the Committee 
on the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill. He commenced by referring to a meeting of 
deputies of the three denominations in the Metropolis, which had been held on the 
previous day. At this meeting a resolution was adopted, to which only ten indi- 
viduals, four of them being Presbyterians, were opposed, recommending that petitions 
should immediately be presented to the House of Commons to prevent the bill from 
passing into a law. When the bill was first introduced into the House of Lords, it 
had been thought desirable to ascertain, by private interview, what was the feeling 
of the legislature with respect to it, and to endeavour to persuade the members not 
to support it. A deputation was appointed, which waited upon Sir Robert Peel. 
They learned from him the astonishing fact that the bill was brought forward as a 
cabinet measure. “ We have brought it forward,” said Sir Robert, “ to prevent 
litigation.” They then waited upon the Lord Chancellor; and he must say that the 
interview which they had had with his lordship, bore a very striking contrast to the 
speech which he delivered when moving the adoption of the bill in the House of 
Lords. 

Nothing could be more candid, nothing more frieudly, than his language to the 
deputation during the interview; but he must say, with regard to his speech in the 
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House of Lords, that a speech more full of gross misrepresentation, of perversion of 
law, and fact, and argument, it had never fallen to his lot to hear; unless, indeed, it 
were the speech of Lord Brougham on the same subject. When Lord Denman was 
waited upon, it appeared that he was not acquainted with the provisions of the bill, 
and he certainly did seem open to conviction. They next went to Lord Cottenham, 
and found that he had pledged himself to vote for the bill. They also applied to 
Lord Campbell, who refused even to present their petition to the House of Lords, on 
the ground that he had made up his mind in favour of the bill. They endeavoured 
to get interviews with many other members of the House of Lords, but most of them 
made excuses, and up to that day they had not succeeded except in very few 
instances. They had had the mortification of finding that Lord Melbourne had 
given his vote in favour of the bill; and Lord Fitzwilliam, besides taking the same 
course, had made a speech, which did much to change the opinion which they had 
previonsly held of that noble lord’s mind and character. No personal application 
had yet been made by the Committee to the Bishops in the House of Lords, although 
certain documents had been laid before them. The great majority of the prelates of 
the Church of England had, however, deemed it consistent with their duty not te 
oppose the bill. Thus it had passed the House of Lords, and it would that evening 
be introduced into the House of Commons. It was for them to consider what 
course it would be their duty to pursue with respect to it. He then proceeded to 
state briefly the provisions of the bill. It consisted of three clauses, which had 
originally been intended to apply only to England, but which, in going through 
committee, had been made applicable also to Ireland. The first clause simply stated, 
that in case any endowment had been granted before the Toleration Act, it should 
not be rendered void from the mere fact that the particular form of worship used 
was not lawful at the time when the endowment was created. The third clause, 
which was that which they felt bound to oppose, provided that in every case in 
which the doctrines to be taught in any chapel were not laid down in express terms, 
the usage of the congregation for a certain number of years, which was now fixed at 
twenty-five, should supersede and stand instead of the original intentions of the 
founder. Now it was very common for the advocates of this bill to take for granted 
that wherever the intentions of founders were not laid down, in express terms, they 
were doubtful in their nature, and could not be ascertained ; but it was a principle 
of English law, uniformly acted upon in courts of equity, that in all cases where the 
intentions of founders were not declared in express terms, they might be ascertained 
by those rules of interpretation to which the law had given its sanction in such cases. As 
the intentions of the founders could be ascertained by such rules in the present instance 
there was, be contended, no necessity for the bill which was then under their consi- 
deration. When these chapels were founded, the state of the law and historical 
circumstances rendered particularity in trust deeds unnecessary. In the first place, 
nearly all the chapels were built within ten or twenty years after the passing of the 
Toleration Act in 1689. It was assumed by the advocates of the bill, that they were 
built about the middle of last century, when Arianism and Unitarianism had gained 
considerable ground in this country; but the fact was, that most of them were 
erected during the reign of King William or Queen Anne. At that time no minister 
could exercise the functions of his office without subscribing the doctrinal articles of 
the Church of England ; and they knew from Dr. Calamy, as a matter of fact, that 
they did sign those articles. They inferred from this, that nearly all the Presbyte- 
rians of that day held Trinitarian sentiments. There was, it was true, a certain de- 
gree of latitudinarianism prevailing ; but it did not include Unitarians, for the law 
had forbidden the propagation of Unitarian doctrine under pain of severe penalties. 
Now he maintained that if the law provided that no man should preach until he had 
N.8, VOL. VIII. 4p 
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declared his approbation of Trinitarian sentiments; whatever endowment was left, 
was left for the maintenance of Trinitarian views. Upon that principle the courts 
had acted in deciding that these chapels were intended for the propagation of such 
views. How could twenty-five years’ usage be conclusive evidence of the opinions of 
parties who had died one hundred and fifty years ago? The bill was brought in, in 
order to give certain parties a right, which they did not possess by law, and as such, 
it was unjust to themselves. 

B. Hansury, Esq. moved the adoption of a series of resolutions on this question, 
too long for insertion here, but which appears in the official minutes. 

The Rev. Dr. Hewett, of Coventry, in seconding the resolution, said, he thought 
they were much indebted to Mr. Evans, for the clear and lucid manner in which he 
had addressed them. He, for one, had never seen so much the hideous nature of the 
bill, as whilst listening to this able exposition, and he trusted it had had the same 
effect upon others. 

After a short discussion, the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The Rev. J. BLacksurn proposed a congratulatory resolution, in reference to 
Dr. Stewart, the Moderator of the Presbyterian church of Ireland, which was 
seconded, and briefly acknowledged. 

It was moved by the Rev. ARTHUR TipMAN, of London; seconded by the Rev. J. 
BLackBurn, and adopted :— 

That the cordial thanks of this meeting, be presented to the Rev. Messrs. Ken- 
nedy and Shoebotham, delegates from the Congregational Union of Scotland ; and 
to the Rev. A. King, delegate from the Congregational Union of Ireland, for their 
welcome presence, and valuable communications and services in the several sessions 
of this assembly. 

Finally, it was moved by the Rev. Tuomas Smira, A.M., of Sheffield; seconded 
by the Rev. J. BLacksurn, and cordially adopted by the meeting :— 

That the most cordial thanks of this Assembly, be given to its beloved Chairman, 
the Rev. Dr. Burder, for the impartiality and kindness with which he has presided 
over all its proceedings. 

Dr. Burper having briefly acknowledged the resolution, the assembly adjourned 
till October next, and most of its members proceeded to attend the Annual Meeting 
of the Colonial Missionary Society. 


OPENING OF A NEW CHAPEL, 


The Independent Chapel, lately erected in the village of Woodham Ferris, Essex, 
from designs by Mr. Fenton, of Chelmsford, was opened for public worship on 
Tuesday, the 2nd of April, 1844. The cost of the building is estimated at £500, 
and has a remarkably neat and tasteful appearance. The Rev. A Reed, D.D. of 
London, preached in the morning, from 10th chap. of Numbers, part of 29th verse, a 
most eloquent discourse, powerfully affecting the minds of all present. In the 
evening (in the lamented absence of the Rev. G. Smith, of Poplar) Mr. Robinson, of 
Witham, kindly consented to take his place, and preached from 1 Cor. 9th chap. 
16th verse, a sermon, characterised by expansive views of truth and ministerial 
faithfulness. The congregations were most numerous and respectable, and the 
collections amounted to upwards of £50. 

About 100 ladies and gentlemen sat down to an excellent dinner, at which Dr. 
Reed presided until his departure for town; after which, the Rev. J. Gray, of 
Chelmsford, occupied the chair. The afternoon was passed in hearing addresses 
from the ministers and gentlemen present. Thus, after the occasional ministry of 
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the word in this village, nearly 45 years, a house for God has been erected, capable 
of accommodating 300 persons on the ground-floor. In addition to the public 
means of grace, other plans of usefulness are in contemplation ; and it is confidently 
expected, that the many hearty prayers of those present on this occasion, will be 
answered by increased prosperity to the infant interest. The Rev. J. Gray, E. F, 
Bodley, J. B. Law, E. Price (Sheerness), Jacob J. Ward (Baptist Minister of Stoke, 
Kent,) — Higgins, — Williams, and Mr. W. Barnes, took part in the delightful engage- 
ments of the day. The Rev. E. F. Bodley, of Rochford, administered the Lord’s 
supper to the newly-formed church on the 7th inst. 





ORDINATIONS, ETC, 


The ordination of the Rev. John Hall took place on Thursday, the 28th of March, 
at Crossbrook-street Chapel, Cheshunt, Herts, when the following ministers engaged 
in the service :—The Rev. Philip Smith, B.A. classical tutor at Cheshunt College, 
read the Scriptures and offered prayer; the Rev. A. J. Morris, of Holloway, delivered 
the introductory discourse; the Rev. M. A. Garvey, of Kentish town, asked the 
usual questions; the Rev. M. Jeula, of Old Gravel lane, offered up the ordination 
prayer; the Rev. J. Blackburn, of Pentonville, delivered the charge; and the Rev- 
T. Aveling, of Kingsland, preached to the people. 


The ordination of the Rev. Thomas Coward, of Manchester, as pastor of the 
Independent church, assembling in Hatherlow Chapel, Bredbury, near Stockport, 
took place on Friday, April 5. The Rev. John Clunie, LL.D., of Manchester, com- 
menced the service, after which, the Rev. Jonathan Sutcliffe, F.A.S., of Ashton- 
under-Lyne, delivered the introductory discourse, and asked the usual questions. 
The ordination prayer was offered by the Rev. Richard Fletcher, of Manchester; the 
charge to the pastor was given by the Rev. Robert Vaughan, D.D., President of the 
Lancashire Independent College; and the sermon to the people was preached by 
the Rev. James Griffin, of Manchester. The Rev. R. Kirkus, of Marple Bridge, 
concluded the service with prayer. 


On Wednesday, April 24th, Rev. G. B. Johnson, formerly of Coward College, late 
of East Retford, was ordained to the pastorate over the Independent church in the 
town of Doncaster, York. The Rev. Thos. Stratten, of Hull, delivered the intro- 
ductory discourse, which was a lucid and able defence of the order of the Congre- 
gational ministry. The usual questions were proposed to the church and pastor by 
Rev. J. E. Millson, of Pontefract. Rev. W. H. Stowell, of Rotherham College, 
offered the ordination prayer. A very impressive charge, founded on Hosea ix. 8, 
was given to the pastor by Rev. Dr. Hamilton, of Leeds. In the evening, a faithful 
and affectionate discourse, from 1 Cor. xvi. 10, was preached to the church and 
congregation by Rev. S. M‘All, of Nottingham, their late beloved pastor. The devo- 
tional parts of the services were conducted by Rev. E. H. Delf, of Coventry, Storron, 
of Bantry, Beddowe, of Barnsley, M. Docker, of Melton, J. Hill, of Knottingley, and 
G. B. Johnson. The full attendance at each service, and the affectionate gratula- 
tions expressed, were such as to confirm the hope of future extended prosperity. 


The Congregational church meeting, in Barrack-street, Bridport, have tendered a 
cordial and unanimous invitation to the Rev. T. Wallace, late of Petersfield, Hants, 
to become their pastor, which invitation he has accepted, and commenced his 
labours among the people on the first Sabbath in May. 
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A special service, deeply solemn in its character, was held on the evening of May 
6th, to commend the new pastor {to God, and implore a blessing on his ministry- 
The Rev. John Wills, the late highly respected pastor, presided on the occasion, and 
delivered a pathetic and impressive address ; and the present pastor reciprocated the 
kindly and truly fraternal spirit, which had been so pleasingly expressed. 


On Wednesday, May 15th, the Rev. R. Thatcher was publicly ordained over the 
Congregational church at Coal-pit Heath, near Bristol. The Rev. Thomas Haynes, 
of Bristol, delivered the introductory discourse, the Rev. W. Lacy gave the charge» 
and the Rev. John Jack addressed the church and congregation. Other ministers 
were also engaged in the service. This is one of the stations arising out of the 
Bristol Itinerancy, where the continued labours of the devoted evangelist have led to 
the more regular and extended benefits of pastoral superintendence. 


Sgeconp ConereGcaTionaL CuurcH at Sarewssury.—Mr. Edward Hill, of 7 
Spring Hill College, Birmingham, has accepted an invitation from the newly-formed 
Congregational church in that place, to become their pastor, and will shortly enter 
upon his labours. The congregation at present worship in a chapel which they have 
hired for temporary accc dation; but a handsome and commodious building is 
being erected, which it is expected will be opened in the autumn. The subscriptions 
to the building fund already amount to £800. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS.—A CAUTION TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Every one acquainted with the contents of this Magazine, from its commence- 
ment until now, must acknowledge, that it has warmly maintained a position laid 
down in the Declaration of the Congregational Union, “ That Christian churches 
unitedly ought to consider the maintenance of the Christian ministry, in an adequate 
degree of learning, as one of its especial cares ;” and we may add, that this has been 
mentioned and reiterated till, in some quarters, we have been reproached for the 
stress we have laid upon it. 

But whilst our pages have been open to the advocacy of a course of collegiate 
training for our young ministers, we also supposed ourselves possessed of equal 
right to discuss the questions of academical theology, ministerial adaptation and 
success, and kindred subjects important alike to the stability of our churches and the 
extension of the kingdom of Christ. In this, however, it seems we are mistaken, 
and that for the course we have lately adopted, this magazine is to be proscribed, 
and its editor put down. 

That our readers may distinctly understand the position in which we are placed, 
we call their attention to the following resolutions which have been forwarded to us 
by the students of two of our colleges, the names of which, however, we withhold, 
from regard to the institutions whose alumni have thus committed themselves. 


“ June 19, 1844. 


“ Resolved,—That the students of College, having seen with regret the 
several articles inserted in the Congregational Magazine, written professedly with a 
view to correct the alleged defects in the rising ministry, but in fact tending to 
magnify their faults, depreciate their influence, and lessen their usefulness, by giving 
a false view of their character,—do unanimously agree to discontinue taking in the 
above periodical, as also to discountenance its sale in their different circles, so long 
as it maintains its present character.” 
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“ June 22, 1844. 


“Resolved,—That the students of - College, having observed with much 
surprise, not unmingled with regret, the articles lately inserted in the Congregational 
Magazine, purporting to rectify certain defects in the public ministrations of the 
rising ministry, but really tending, by giving currency to certain unjust opinions, to 
awaken a prejudice in the public mind respecting them, thereby seriously injuring 
their character, and lessening their usefulness, do protest against such misrepresenta- 
tions, and do unanimously agree to withdraw their support from the said periodical, 
so long as its pages are open to such calumnies.” 





Passing by the question whether it is fitting and seemly for young gentlemen in a 
state of pupilage, and whilst “under tutors and governors,” to act in a corporate 
capacity, without the knowledge and consent of their collegiate superiors ;—leaving 
this question for the present, we have a remark or two to offer upon the documents 
themselves. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that there is in these resolutions, not only a coinci- 
dence of thought, but of phraseology too, which, we think, can only be explained by 
the supposition that they have pretty much a common origin. 

We well know how quickly and how strongly young men are apt to feel, when 
they suppose themselves reflected upon ; and therefore can forgive such hard phrases 
as “false views,” “ unjust opinions,” “ misrepresentations,” ‘ calumnies,” &c.; and 
can smile at the somewhat petulant resolve “to withdraw their support,” and “ to 
discontinue taking in” this periodical. 

But we cannot be silent when a combination, we might say a conspiracy, is formed 
against this magazine, “ To DISCOUNTENANCE ITS SALE” in the “ different circles” 
to which the students arc admitted. We, therefore, caution our subscribers and 
friends, should they find these young gentlemen occupying the leisure of their present 
academical recess, in attempts to depreciate the character, and restrict the circulation 
of this journal, that they have come to the unanimous determination TO DAMAGE US 
IF THEY CAN! 

This, however, must be decided by our subscribers, the pastors and deacons, 
the intelligent and pious members of our churches. We have not acted in this 
matter without an extensive and intimate acquaintance with the opinions of some of 
the best educated and most influential of our lay brethren upon the subject. 
Several months ago, we received the following communication from a gentleman of 
wealth and station, a county magistrate and a deacon of one of our largest churches ; 
if we do not egregiously mistake, his sentiments, and those of his friend, are pretty 
generally entertained by those who are the chief supporters of our churches and 
collegiate institutions too. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Dear S1r,—Wiil you excuse my calling your attention to the enclosed extract of 
a letter I lately received from a valued friend and liberal Congregationalist. The 
subject is one of vital importance to our own denomination, and to the cause of 
Christ ; and the regret he expresses is, I am sure, shared by many individuals, as 
well as myself. I am thankful to see the Congregational Magazine is nearing the 
subject, in the recent excellent papers on public prayer and Divine influences con- 
nected with ministerial success. I sincerely hope there will be a continuance of such 
papers, making Christianity a personal and practical thing with ministers, and 
laymen too. We want vital heat, as well as, or rather more than, professional 
propriety. 
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Extract. 

“I had quite hoped that you would have been at Leeds, at the interesting 
mee‘ing of the Union, and would have aided a deep consideration of the state of 
ministerial pulpit labours in our body. My mind is increasingly engaged with it; 
and I feel really anxious that it should not be passed by with vain regrets. There 
must be something extremely defective in our collegiate course, I will not say of 
theology, as a science, but of divinity in its truly spiritual sense. Long and often 
has it been remarked that the clergy of the Establishment were without a sound 
theological education: yet, when individuals of them are really converted, and sent 
forth hy the Holy Spirit, their pulpit exercises are marked by a plain, practical 
enforcement of the truths that are able to make wise unto salvation; whilst the 
perhaps more deep scholastic theology of others, is often propounded in a coldly 
correct style, unintelligible to the mass of the hearers, and uninfluential on all- 
The heart is not warmed ; the conscience is not awakened; the slumbering energies 
of the mind are not aroused into action; souls are perishing under the delusion of a 
gospel ministry. Just such essays or themes as I used to hear on the anniversaries of 
College, often very clever, always carefully orthodox, but generally pointless, 
seem to me to be the staple of most sermons; as though the heads, not the hearts, 
of the hearers were at fault. 

How different from the soul-searching, powerful, though too frequently vulgar, 
exhortations of the Methodists I was used to hear in my earlier days! They seemed 
to be always most earnestly engaged in plucking souls as brands from the burning 
they spoke as from the fulness of an awakened heart, anxious to convey the good 
news to perishing sinners, rather than to occupy precious moments in elaborate 
descriptions of what was the good news. 

You will understand [ am not undervaluing the blessings of a sound theological 
training; but I do most earnestly dep'ore, what I cannot but consider to be its 
subsequent awfully erroneous direction. I write to you, because I know you feel as 
I do on the subject, and because you love the Lord. Will you not stir up others to 
look fully and fairly at this subject, as in the sight of God? I have no pride of my 
order. I care not for any denomination, sim;ly as such. I care for the Redeemer 
of mankind, for His precious cause, for the multitudes of my fellow-creatures in 
danger. I am not of Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas; I wish to be of Christ, and of 
Christ only.” 

Sustained by such communications, we are not overwhelmed with the apprehension 
of immediate extinction. But let the young gentlemen at these colleges take care. 
What we have published on the subject has been written by men who warmly regard 
our collegiate institutions, and have an affectionate and most paternal solicitude for 
the welfare of young men devoted to the ministry amongst us. Let not then the 
students mistake their position; they may be as learned as Gamaliel, and as eloquent 
as Apollos, and yet some humble Christians, like Aquila and Priscilla, may be able 
to teach them “the way of God more perfectly.” Both as Christians and ministers, 
they are yet in a state of pupilage, and to them truth should be welcome however 
communicated. These pages have only reflected what is in the minds of many— 
have only re-echoed the voices of thousands. Let our young brethren, then, take 





care. 
Some of the most effective men of our body have attained their present com- 


manding position without passing through the curriculum of any college. The 
churches are not shut up to the alternative of young academicians or nobody—and 
if we know them at all, they will seek a warmly evangelical though it may be, an 
unpolished, ministry, rather than submit to a cold and doubtful orthodoxy, though 


it may be very cleverly set forth. 
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Tue news from Aproap during the past month has neither been abundant nor 
remarkable. 

Pope Gregory XVI. has issued a bull, dated the 8th of May last, against all Bible 
Societies, and also against a new association formed at New York, called the 
Christian League, which proposes to “ propagate amongst Italians, and especially 
Romans, the principles of Christian liberty.” This his holiness denounces; and 
condescends to name and forbid the hooks, such as Merle d’Aubigne’s History of 
the Reformation, which have been translated into Italian by it. 

A “holy” war is said to be proclaimed by the Emperor of Morocco against 
France. The colony of Algeria has brought on this collision, and it is probable 
that it may greatly increase the already frightful number of victims, that has been 
sacrificed to the wild project of a French colony in Northern Africa. 

Events at Home have been varied and exciting. Our gracious sovereign has 
received the visits of some illustrious strangers. Princes of Denmark and Holland, 
the King of Saxony, and Nicholas I., Emperor of all the Russias, have seen our 
capital. The coming of the autocrat is a doubtful subject of congratulation, and 
his profuse expenditure of money on race-courses and snuff-boxes—in subscriptions 
for the exiled Poles—and for the monuments to Nelson and Wellington, has not at 
all excited popular enthusiasm at his visit, which is generally regarded as suspicious 
and sinister. 

In Parliament there has been more than an average display of those tactics which 
we fear are rapidly bringing public men into contempt. 

In the House of Lords, Earl Powis proposed the second reading of a Bill to repeal 
so much of the 6 & 7 William IV. as relates to the union of the sees of St. Asaph 
and Bangor. This was opposed by the Duke of Wellington on the ground that it 
“would disturb the existing political arrangements respecting the number of 
bishops.” The bishop of Exeter supported the Bill, and vindicated the presence of 
the prelates in that house; contending that it had a beneficial influence on their 
lordships’ deliberations, when matters connected with religion were brought before 
them.” His lordship forgot the conduct of his brethren on the Dissenters’ Chapels 
Bill. The bishops of Bangor and St. David’s also supported it; but the archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the bishops of London and Lincoln, opposed it. Still the second 
reading was carried by a majority of twelve. Ss 

The House of Commons has exhibited scenes in no way likely to exalt its character 
in the estimation of the country. The second reading of the Dissenters’ Chapels 
Bill was carried by a majority of 190. 


For the Bill— Conservatives ........ 126 
OE ivecsnccnces Te 

— 306 
Against the Bill— Conservatives ........ 106 
BO. v.05. 40 000 us 14 

—— 120 


We have reason to believe that the highest party influence was employed to silence 
the only member who was fully competent to expose the iniquities of the Bill, and that 
by a confederation of Roman Catholics and infidels, whigs and tories, this decisive 
majority was secured. The Bill is most mischievous in its character, and will create, 
and not prevent litigation. But it will be far more mischievous to its allied support- 
ers. Evangelical Churchmen now see how hollow are the professions of attachment to 
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orthodoxy, so loudly uttered by worldly statesmen, and the evangelical dissenters are 
made to feel that their faveurite whigs, for whom they have made such great and 
generous sacrifices, are not “a staff,” but “a broken reed, whereon, if a man lean, 
it will go into his hand, and pierce it.” The support given to this Bill will not be 
forgotten at the next election, especially as, in some instances, gratuitous taunts and 
insults were added to legislative wrong. 

A ministerial crisis was produced on Friday, June 14th, by a vote on Sugar 
Duties, when Sir Robert Peel was in a minority of twenty; but on the following 
Monday, marvellous to record, the house revoked its own decision by a majority of 
twenty-two, some honourable gentlemen having voted for Mr. Miles’ motion on 
Friday, and against it on the Monday! This act, like several others on the Factory 
Bill, outrages the common sense and common honesty of the people, and unquestion- 
ably disposes the popular mind to listen to all sorts of projects to secure, if possible, 
something like upright legislation. 

A disclosure has been made respecting the conduct of the government in opening 
letters confided to our Post-office, which has astonished the country. A Polish and 
an Italian refugee have complained that their letters, sixty or seventy, have been 
opened by secret machinery, kept for that purpose at the Post-office. A Ministerial 
majority crushed a motion for inquiry, but the public will strongly feel the justice 
of Mr. Thomas Carlyle’s remarks upon it. ‘“ Whether the extraneous Austrian 
Emperor and miserable old chimera of a Pope shall maintain themselves in Italy, or 
be obliged to decamp from Italy, is not a question in the least vital to Englishmen. 
But it is a question vital to us, that sealed letters in an English Post-office, be, as we 
all fancied they were, respected as things sacred: that, opening of men’s letters, a 
practice near of kin to picking men’s pockets, and to other still viler and far fataller 
forms of scoundrelism, be not resorted to in England, except in cases of the very last 
extremity.” 

IneLANp has witnessed, with astonishment, her great agitator and his associates 
cast into prison, by a sentence prenounced with strange emotions by Judge Burton. 
His sentence being imprisonment for twelve months, a fine of £2,000, and personal 
and joint security to the amount of £10,000 for seven years. Happily, no popular 
outbreak has occurred; but the question is regarded as not finally adjudicated, an 
appeal being made to the House of Lords. 
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Favours have been received from the Rev. Messrs. J. A. James, J. Griffin, A. J. 
Morris, J. C. Bodwell, George Taylor, George Smith, H. J. Rook, Henry Quick, 
A. King, A. Reid, D. Blow, A. Wells, S. Thodey. 

Messrs. Joseph Nunneley, J. M. Strongman, G. H. Hartland. 

A Subscriber from the Commencement. A Subscriber. 

The Editor regrets that he is compelled to omit many interesting articles of 
intelligence for want of room, although there are twenty extra pages in the 
present number. 








